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SONG. 


BY JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT. 


The following lines have never yet been published; and they lie before us in 
the handwriting of the author, of whose mild lunacy we have already spoken, when 
introducing twe or three other of his manuscript compositions. The inelegancies, 
repetitions, and grammatical errors are obvious ; the original is not even punctu- 
however, of the true poetic feeling is to be traced, to show how 


ated. Enough, 


John Clare earned his fame.—£d. Alb. 


(The classical reader is referred tothe Albion of Jan 13. for the original of this 


How sweetly comes the evening breeze, 

How sweet wild flowers surround me; 
Blue creeps the mist among the trees, 

Sweet breathes the flowers around me. 
With woman in a scene like this, 

What charms would breathe about (thee) ; 
T’is heaven where thy presence is, 

And life ig death without thee ! 


Broad oaks o’er hang the woodland ways— 
Was Eden’s shades serener ? 
Was woman’s beauty here to praise, 
The woods would seem the greener. 
Thy voice was music to my ear— 
Why did I live to doubt thee? 
The joy once to have been with thee 
Shows what life is without thee— 


A winter in the midst of spring, 
A night without a morning: 
Faint is the light which hope can bring 
And nature seems in mourning. 
The bliss of life is still her own, 
Sun shine in shade to borrow— 
On earth she is the life alone, 
And joy in midst of sorrow. 


The clapping gate, the leaning stile, 
The hedger walking weary, 
The milkmaid with her evenirg smile 
Makes man alive and cheery. 
Her beauty sets his fancy free, 
A flower for ever blooming ; 
Angels of air and earth and sea 
Are nothing else but woman. 


EPILOGUE TO THE “ EUNUCH,” 1851. 


BY AN OLD WESTMINSTER. 


version, which is extracted from the columns of the Examiner.) 


TuHais, Pyruras, and Dortas, dressed as Bloomers. 


Thais. 


Phedria. 
Thais, 
Phedria. 
Thais. 
Phedria. 
Phedria. 
Thais, 


Phedria. 


Phedria, 


Thais, 


Pythias, 


Thais, 


Pythias, 
Phedria, 
Thais, 


Sure ne’er was Modiste, Pyth., like you, 
So neat, and so becoming too; 

Our dress, in this its first edition, 

The marvel of the Exhibition. 

My beaux began to vote a bore 

The used up clothes I daily wore; 

Thus clad, I’m called by all who’ve seen us, 
Diana half, and half a Venus. 

Artful the man who first devised 

The robes which female legs disguised ; 
Hence was our sex despised and weak, 
False shame discoloured virgin cheek. 
But man’s despotic rule is doomed, 
Another age in me has bloomed. 


[Enter Phedria.} 
What, Thais, in a rig like mine ! 
’Tis she herself, and always thine. 
I scarcely can my eyes believe. 
My Pheedria, not one kiss to give ! 
She don’t e’en blush !— Thais. Must J speak first ? 
With what a brazen face she’s curst! 
Don’t stare : our sex now equals thine, 
Like men we’ll think, and act, and shine. 
No more, like slaves, by laws unjust, 
To play base parts will we be thrust. 
Why mayn't we plead, debate, and preach? 
Ye Gods!— Thais. Dost think we’re shorn of speech ? 
Why are our lips less fit to vote ? 
Our hands to clutch a five pound note ? 
In civick Jaw and civick gold, 
St. Alban’s cits were versed of old; 
But now that Carden’s lost his seat, 
Let Bell St. Alban’s belles entreat, 
Like patriots, too, with purse in hand, 
We'd e’en go starve in foreign land. 
But whence this garb :—Thais. By nature given, 
The best dressmaker under Heaven. 
When gowns were made to sweep the ground, 
Ourselves were helpless captives bound. 
Now see my legs, how free and easy 
(My legs, I hope, are made to please ye), 
Tight stays thrown off, with ribs of steel 
(Such things to men are under seal), 
No longer screwed and squeezed all o’er, 
I'm loose.—Phedria. Quite ocse enough before. 
A real woman here I stand, 
Nought hid, or added, underhand. 
No more our waists we’ll lace and screw, 
As girls, to look like mopsticks, do. 
No puckered bustle more we'll wear, 
Stuck out with hoop of horse’s hair. 
Shame on such idle empty flam! 
Wowen are more than balf a sham. 
Shall I remain a walking broom, 
To sweep our Paxton’s crystal room ? 
The fashion’s vile: but Phedria dear, 
Dost like this pretty nameless wear ? 
My lady’s much improved, I ween. 
At least her every part is seen. 
What part would’st wish were less in sight? 

















Phedria. Your foot, for one, gives no delight. 

Thais. These feet! so oft you’ve longed to kiss ? 
Phedria. ’Tis true; but then I’d seen ’em less. 

Thais. I'll seek my Mars,—I stand no funning. 
Phedria. Don’t stand ;—your jacket’s made for running. 


[Enter Thraso with Gnatho.] 


Thais. Let’s leave this savage.—Pythias. T’other’s here. 
Thais. Bold, loving Thraso, ever dear. 
Thraso. What doubtful monster meets my sight? 

Nor he nor she.—Gnatho. Hermaphrodite ? 
Thais. Ill-raannered clowns! ’Tis thus you jest? 


A brace of dullards you, at best. 
Farewell to fools, I’ll quickly fly 
To far Columbia’s western sky. 
There woman’s prized, ’tis freedom’s hold, 
With equal laws and fields of gold. 
Phedria. A Danae perhaps you'll prove. 
Thais. I hail the sign:—The bird of Jove 
With wings outstretched in yonder nave, 
Protects the Grecian (Yankee) slave. 
Phedria. How dare you quote, in manlike vest, 
A maid in modest nature dressed ? 


Thraso. What are these Yankee tribes ?—Gnatho. Stout hearts ; 
Would lead,—but don’t,—in all the arts. 
Thais: They do ;—Just see that Yankee skipper 
Outsail your Isle o’ Wight’s best clipper. 
Pythias. See Hobbs again, that cunning fox, 
Sworn foe to Chubb’s and Bramah’s locks, 
Though Bramah struggled long in vain. .... 
Dorias. Mac Cormick’s monster scythe again, 
The reaper’s hundred hand Briareus: 
Give praise where due,—it only fair is. 
Thais. But time runs on ;—come, who inclines 


To start for Californian mines ? 
My Pheedria, can we live apart? 
Phedria. Keep me, when absent, in your heart. 


ARCH 6, 18352. 
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can be seen but military pomp, in the streets of a capital of which the 
arrison forms a third’ of the opulation, and all the remaining male 
inhabitants of which, except the serfs, wear martial uniforms. Half 
the honours of the state are to be acquired only by military means ; 
and the other half are bestowed in a military form. The Emperor ruleg 
with a mailed hand, over a people all of whom either are or have been 
soldiers, except the women, the children, and the slaves, The figure 
at which the real army is maintained is reputed to be two millions of 
armed men, scattered over ‘‘ all the Russias,’ that is about one in 
thirty*five of the population. Nevertheless, out of these only one 
hundred and fifty thousand, according to the best caleulations of ex- 
perienced and thoughtful military observers, could on the greatest 
emergency, be concentrated for a campaign in central Europe, The 
whole extent of the huge empire must be garrisoned. The sword must 
still be kept flashing before the eyes of the remotest inhabitants. This 
is the mature of the government. Besides, the frontiers of Russia re- 
quiresthe presence of troops all round, quite as much as the interior 
can require it. From within, outwards the monster empire has grown, 
by devouring whatever was near. The meal has been enormous—the 
digestion prodigious—the assimilation of so much that was heterogene- 
ous into this Sclavonic body has been singularly rapid. But it is 
a bloated and unwieldy carcase after all. f 

It is evident that the frontiers of Russia consist of but crushed ene- 
mies. Here and there, their existence in their ancient patrimonies 
has been judged so dangerous, that, by thousands and » for 
years together, they have, as in the case of the Poles, been forcibly 
drafted into the eastern interior. Thus they recruit the sparse - 
lation of Siberia, where they can do no harm, and where they in 
the vast mineral labours of the government—while the native coum 
is turned into a waste, to be planted and peopled again—to be p 
by sliens, to be peopled by conquerors. Y . 

Is not something like this, some such dark and pitiless policy recom- 
mended in a certain chapter of the ‘* Prince” of Machiavelli?,. © 

However this may be, the Russian system requires, 
should be everywhere in the country—and everywhere im which they 
can be placed, they are ; and where they are not, there they still ap- 
pear to be. Russians then, even when they do not belong to thearmy, 
have very often a certain military air and carriage, which are infectious 
in the state of their country’s society. , : 

About two years sg» some friends and I had just passed the Russian 
frontier, and were rolling along the sewer through the copse-covered 
plaing of Poland. At the border station, for it deserves not the name 
of village, or even of hamlet, the eye of the traveller from the wast 





Thais. You won’t? Then, Thraso, come instead. 
Thraso. Ofsea and thee I’ve equal dread. 
Thais. A warrior thou, and talk of fear ! 
How oft did I your boastings hear! 
A Pyrrhus then, prepared for slaughter, 
Prepared for all. Thraso, Except the water 
Thais. Come, you (to Gnatho) don’t fear. 
Gnatho. My bronze turns pale, 


Before your brass, thou worse than male! 
Thasi (at- Well, nolens volens, you shall brave 
tacking The perils of th’ Atlantic wave; 
Thraso Socome perforce. .. . Zhraso. She'll use her fist, 
again.) Help Sanga, Dorax, all assist! 


{Enter Sanga, &c., as Policemen. 
What’s all this row? you brazen shrew, 
The peace again disturbed by you! 
** Move on,” Miss Bloom, with more celerity, 
And Dexter, none of your dexterity. 
Oh! if ’tis thus you play your parts, 
Farewell big words, and women’s hearts. 
[Exeunt Bloomers in custody. 
Ar’t sure the vixen’s out of sight ? 
I'm scarce recovered from my fright; 
And yet I loved her,—that I can swear. 
Gnatho. But that was ere she sported man’s wear. 
Phedria Our trifling ends with Thais’ emigration, 
(coming May we obtain your wonted approbation! 
forward). Let foreign Misses, who as sights are shown, 
No imitators find among our own: 
Let English girls the beaten track pursue, 
Content with home, to home’s attractions true : 
Let daughters tread their mother’s hallowed ways, 
And seek seclusion, not the public gaze. 
The maid to soft und winning ways inclined, 
In golden links her willing mate shall bind. 


_—_»>-—__.. 


GLIMPSES OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY; 
ENCOUNTER WITH A RUSSIAN GENERAL. 
BY M. G. KEON, ESQ. 


** Varus, give me back my legions,” was the exclamation wrung from 
the second Cesar, when the barbarians had destroyed in Dacia some of 
the choicest troops of Rome. Economy in soldiers’ lives had begun to 
be the necessity of the mistress of the world. The same necessity, if 
felt, is not yet expressed by the Russian state; and the exclamation of 
the Government there, is rather ‘* Woronzoff, no matter for carnage, no 
matter for loss, give me the Caucasus. Paskevitch, break down every- 
thing hostile near Poland.” It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
Russians are essentially a nation of soldiers. This is more true of them 
at the present day, in an age of commerce, than it ever was true of so 
large a people in the most fighting times before. The cause is not 
wholly to be found in the almost incessant wars waged by Russia, if not 
on one of her vast frontiers,—on another, thousands of miles distant. 
It is this, that the Russian Government is a military despotism, which 
for a very considerable time has impressed a martial character even on 
the details of civil administration. The very pressure and body of 
society is soldier-like. All rank is military rank The cook of the 
imperial household is rewarded by an officer’s title, for bis skill in 
pleasing the ‘supreme and absolute” palate. The merest civilian in 
as far as he is noble, is of martial status. The only native who has no 
such status is the villein; and he is often serf as well as villein. The 
meanest serf no sooner becomes a soldier, than he may be almost said 
to make part of the lowest order of nobility. Certainly he may reach 
the highest. Without holding any active office in the army, the Russian 
must have some style and dignity belonging to it, or he is nobody. 
From the very cradle the boy is taught to aspire to warlike dignity ; 
the girl to look forward to an alliance with some one who has a warrior’s 
designation. All this is fostered by government, whose very machin- 
ery for enforcing order, and for carrying out the smallest details of 
administration is martial. The police are armed to the teeth openly. 
The very street-orderlies carry halberds. It may easily be conceived, 
with these circumstances, when it is added, that not only the clerks in 
public offices, but the little boys in the public schools, are clad in 
soldier-like uniforms, and very often carry swords, what is the aspect 
of the capital, where the ordinary working g8rrison consists of more 
than a hundred thousand regular troops of all arms? Among these 
are the two celebrated corps, sixty thousand strong, the garde a cheval 
and the chevalier-garde, the latter the most gorgeously attired body of 


Sanga. 


Thais. 


Thraso. 





soldiers that the world has ever perhaps beheld. Nothing so to speak 


first.alights on the soldiery of the Czar. Very different are they here 
indeed from those splendidly costumed troops, whose. appo 

dazzle the eye at St. Petersburg. Nothing more wild, no more 
uncouth, more rugged, more rude, and barbarian-like, than the tail, 
broad-backed, grey-coated, and mud-stained infantry, who overawe 
from post to post, the very atmosphere of the once haughty kingdom of 
Poland. Hardly has the eye glanced on them, ere the mind ig caught 
up as it were by the hair in meditation. The solemn prediction whieh 
Napoleon hazarded ‘in fifty years Europe will be either Republican or 
Cossack,” recurs to the thoughts. Fifteen more years of the period 
assigned by that great and far-seeing man, who fell like Lucifer by his 
own pride, remain yet to elapse; and certainly even already the events 
*‘ rough-hewn” long ago, seem in process of being *‘ shaped” to some 
such consummation. In 1848 the face of Europe appeared about to be- 
come republican; and people almost thought to see formed @ great 
federation of free States from Lake Ladoga, to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The decisive counter-movement came from the North. The course of 
destiny was turned aside by the intervention and influence of that thing 
which Napoleon termed the Cossack. At present itis thought that two 
mighty spirits face each other—the spirit of the present and the spirit 
of the past. 

e s ca 

In like manner there is in the Russian mind something, which makes 
it possible to one man to command that vast amount of material power 
which we see. Let not politicians deceive themselves. Even here, 
there are opinions behind; even here, there is great and profound en- 
thusiasm. It is not, perhaps, what has been seen elsewhere ; and even 
now the more rational opinions of the West are breaking slowly with 
sobering grey light over that sombre and jealously secluded world. 
But any one who has visited Russia with, as people say, his eyes open, 
will agree with me, that the term ‘‘ machine” is not applicable to the 
Russian soldier. Pay, and food, and clothing, are necessary to all 
armies. But pay, and food, and clothing, are not the sole or the prin- 
cipal motives of one who is rather a fanatic. He not only knows what 
discipline is and respects that principle; but he has even an idea of a 
mystical something which, though shadowy and distant, he considers 
certain to arrive—the domination of those who speak his language and 
worship in his churches, over other races with whom they may be in 
collision. His mind is full of strange and awful ideas, which are con- 
founded with religion. He crosses himself (from right to /eft, in order 
to be different from the Roman Catholics), when being off duty, he 
chances to meet the Emperor. His talk, on the eve of an expedition, 
is tull of references to Providence. In this there is a marked contrast 
between the Russian soldier, and what the French soldier has,been 
since the Revolution of last century. Since then, the great mass of the 
French—that less instructed mass, which forms the raw material of 
their country’s military force—has not only (up to @ very recemt date) 
not been religious, but has even regarded religion as . 
the French soldier prays he prays in secret. He certainly makes no 
parade of it, and if he did, he would be the scoff of hig comrades... But 
to smite such scoffers is the stern delight of the Russian. 

With this feeling is blended another of a more ordinary kind, love 
for the Emperor. The nobles do not love him; from them have come 
the conspiracies beneath which so many Russian Sovereigns have fal- 
len. Their power too, has been broken by theCrown. Their privileges 
over the serfs have been curtailed. Serfdom is abolished on the Im- 
perial domains, and on all other estates an optional commutation has 
been placed by the Emperor in the hands of the serfs themselves. By 
payment of a capitation tax to their lord, the serfs become free to hire 
out their yearly services, or to trade and make mdney ; and if they 
prosper in life, by paying down at once the eapital of that tax, they 
become emancipated with their posterity for ever. Feared and hated 
by disorganised and falling nobility, the Emperor is proportion- 
ately idolized by the “sheepskins.” And from these the army is.re- 
recruited, 

While contemplating the uncouth myrmidons of the last of the kings, 
the instruments of the only surviving despotism, which possesses real 
strength or vitality in modern times, a thin military looking man, in @ 
long grey capote, entered our railway carriage at the frontier station, 
He seemed about sixty, his complexion was florid, his skin hard am 
tense, his look poreay tory but not sour, the eye was bright and intelli- 
gent, he was followed by another officer, who seemed of inferior rank, 
and treated him with great deference. We were soon made to feel that 





we had passed the frontier. We were addressed and catechised as. we 
could not have been anywhere but in Russia. There wae insolence im 
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e thing, but not in the manner; the manner was easy and natural ; 
si! prem) a matter of course. The new comer had hardly seated him- 
self, when he turned to me, and said in French, ‘‘ What is your name?” 
Iteld him. ‘That is not a French name, of what country are you?” 
I told him. ‘‘ What brings you to Russia?” I made some common- 

ace answer. “ What is your age?” Itoldhim. ‘Are your mili- 

”’ I told him. This went on for some time. He seemed to think 
it as natural as I found it new and odd. When he had done, I deter- 

i to put a few questions in my turn. ‘ 

a ke said L, ‘*may I take the liberty of asking, what is your 
fe S ” 
_ per soldier,” said he, “I have been in the army since I was & 


boy, and I purpose to die in it.” 





‘Since you were in = army so early,” said I, ‘* your have pro- 

ly served against Napoleon ?” 

= Yes, I sees under Kutusoff all through the campaign of 1812, and 

next year I was at the battle of Leipsic, from which 1 marched to Paris 

in the allied army.” 

“Then you have seen a great deal, if you have been at the fight of 
Leipsic,” said I. 

‘As for Leipsic,” returned -he, ‘in that battle one heard more than 
one saw. I was deaf for three weeks afterwards. It was by far the 
most severe and sustained cannonading I ever remember to have 
heard.” ‘ 

«« Then, since that time,” I remarked, “ you have not shared in active 
services ?” 

“I pardon.” 

** Well, but not recently ?” 

“ Pardon.” 

‘*¢ At least not in an important campaign ?” 

** A thousand pardons.” 

“ What! have you been putting down the Hungarians ?” 

* I have helped in the pacification of Hungary.” 

s* Ah! that is the word—I shall remember it.” 

** You will do well, young man.” 

“And,” continued I, “‘ may I venture to inquire, whether, as that 
decoration seems to imply, you have not performed some signal exploits 
in this last war ?” 2 

“J saved the Austrian army twice from destruction; I defeated 
three of the Hungarian leaders—the only ones whom I met, on the 
only occasions I met them, and I contributed somewhat to reduce 
Georgey to the strait in which he surrendered. But the decoration you 
see is that of St. George: I won it long ago: it is to be gained only on 

at occasions, against regular armies, in pitched battles, and on a his- 
forical field.” 

Then, after a pause, he added—‘‘ The Hungarians are brave; but 
they fight like a horde of undisciplined Turks. When they fied none 
but the Cossacks, the lightest portion of our irregular cavalry could 
keep them in sight ; and that was near the horizon ” 

** They had able leaders, notwithstanding ?” asked I. 

** Comme ga! Dembinski was very well; Georgey, however, not 
Gergey as you call him—that is a German pronunciation, whereas he 
is Sclavonic, one of us ; Georgey is a man of genius—has first-rate 
military talents—would distinguish himself in any army.” 

**He contrived,” I remarked, “to finish the business, with those 
talents of his. But what of Bem? Is he not a first-rate?” “* Bah! no! 
first-rate? no; not second rate. I know him of old—saw him at the 
siege of Warsaw. Were he under my orders, I would entrust him with 
fifty guns, not one more. The fifty-first would be beyond his capacity. 
As to generalship, he has not an idea of it—a good artillery officer ; 
that is all, that is all.” 

** You surprise me: in England people have a notion that he isa 
great military genius.” 

** Great enough to manage the Austrians: but when he comes to deal 
with a rea/ army, you see the result.” 

“ What!’ said I, “‘ is not the Austrian a real army ?” 

** They say they have an army in Italy,” replied my grim informant, 
** and at least they certainly have a General there. But I could see 
no Austrian army in Hungary. When we arrived, the Austrians had 
already lost the game; they were scattered, broken, and would have 
been quickly destroyed by a mere horde following a few valiant and 
enterprising gentlemen. Does that happen to a real army ?” 

** You seem to speak of these Hungarians with respect,” I observed, 
——<‘I should almost think you preferred them to your brothers in arms, 
the Austrians.” 

** Brothers in arms! That so chanced! Had our orders been the 
other way, the Hungarians, many of whom are Sclavonian like, us, 
would have been brothers in arms! But, gue voulez vows a an ancient 
empire was on the point of being overturned on a sudden, in a violent 
manner, and for ever. The heir of the ally of Alexander against 
Napoleon appealed as his sole hope to the brother of the same Alexan- 
der, Nikola Pavlovitch. It was a case of almsdeeds, and gratefully has 
the service been requited. Though the Emperor wrote with his own 
hand to the Government he had just saved from destruction, on behalf 
of the prisoners’ lives, yet this man Haynau, and others, are allowed 
to perpetrate in cold blood all the executions wesce. He is much 
greater at this sort of fusilade than in a campaign.” 

‘Is he not a good General ?” : Pear 

** A good General! He allowed the Hungarians to surprise his col- 
umns continually. It is allowable for a General to be beaten, but not 
to be surprised. The Austrians seem to have forgotten all about fight- 
ing. Their Generals actually marched without advanced guard or 
rear-guard, though they knew they were on the enemy’s ground. The 
Russians are never suprrised.” ; 

As he said the last words, he, in arranging his cloak, discovered to 
me the uniform beneath. It was that of a full General, with aiguil- 
lettes, denoting that he was on some staff. A General can be on the 
staff of none but the Emperor. In every point of view, he was evidently 
aman of distinguished position. Impelled by my curiosity, I turned 
to him, and— Steen é 

** Will you permit me,” said I, “‘ to inquire your name ?” 

** Panutin.” 

The name is familiar to military men who have studied in their de- 
tails the continental wars of the last forty years. In the struggle of 
1812, which the Russians call, par excellence, the national war, he re- 

tedly distinguished himself; he helped to gain the great battle of 
ipsic. He afterwards served effectively in suppressing the Polish 
insurrection, and fought with fresh honour against the Turks. Never 
on furlough, never invalided, where active service was, there he was. 
His last achievements, and they were of no mean character, had been 
against the unfortunate levies of the Magyars. His manner was per- 
emptory and brief, but cheerful. He was a strict enforcer of disci- 
pline ; but sensitively alive to the wants of his soldiers, by whom he was 
regarded with some affection and great confidence. 

All this was very well; but the awkward part of my story remains 
to be told. I had heard the name; I knew I had even seen it very re- 
cently in print. He had been praising the English in the course of our 
eoaversatien, saying that he had always felt and expressed deep res- 
pect for their courage, enlightenment, and general character. {I was na- 
turally anxious to return the compliment, or at least to please him who 
had so politely conveyed it. Absorbed with this courteous intention, I 
— to reflect where I had seen him mentioned in print. On asudden 
it flashed across my recollection, that the name, which was peculiar, 
had caught my eye in a recent number of an Austrian journal, which I 
then actually had in my pocket. Just the thing! thought I. How very 
fortunate! It was, however, not so very fortunate. Glowing with 
satisfaction, I put my hand in my pocket, saying to my companion, 
with a sort of truncated bow necessary in my sitting posture, that a 

ous Man was never a stranger to those whom he chanced to meet; 

and that, it I mistook not, I happened to have at that very moment a 
newspaper in which he was suitably mentioned. ‘ Indeed,” said he, 
with grim courtesy ; «I shall be happy to see the passage.” 

Fall of an inward chuckle at my happy thought, I triumphantly 
drew forth my precious paper. I found more in it than I expected ; 

was not only the letter-press, but a few illustrations. The article 
was on the subject of General Panutin and his division, the services 
they had rendered during the Hungarian war, and the figure they 
pm according to the opinion of the critic. He there pronounced the 
common soldiers cowards, the captains stupid, the colonels silly, and 
the General idiotic, and appended to his remarks a little sketch in 
which the division was represented as taking the field. In this sketch, 
the rank and file were drawn with heads of hares, the captains with 
heads of geese, the colonels with heads of asses, and Panutin with the 
head of—no not with the head of—positively they had not given the 
General a had at all; he was heatless. Here was my skilful and deli- 
eate complement. I leave the reader to imagine the horror with which 
I stole a glance at bis face, as he leant forward to look for the mention 
of him which I had promised. He behaved capitally. 

‘What must they be,” said he, ‘*‘ who have supplicated hares, geese, 
and asses, led by a man without a head, to fight their battles for them ? 


| 


What must they be who were delivered from their enemies by such pro- 
tectors? and who could not dispense with the aid, nor find any substi- 
tute for it among themselves’ As for my troops, when and where they 
can justly be styled hares, let me be justly styled a fool.”’ 

I was struck and almost startled by the coolness, simplicity, and 
nobleness of this reply. But the awkward blunder I had committed 
was of course exceedingly annoying to myself. I resolved that I would 
never again volunteer to show a man a criticism on him, without read- 
ing it first —United Service Magazine. 





UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 
COLIGNI. 


“The stern spirit of Coligni, ever the greatest after reverses, and unconquer- 
able save by the darkest treachery.’"—HaLvam. 

A striking observation is made by M. Michelet, in his ‘‘ Précis d’His- 
toire Moderne,” on the coincidence between the great ethnological and 
the great theological divisions of modern Europe.* Generally speak- 

ing, we find that the nations of Slavonic race, such as the Russian and 
modern Greek, adhere to the Greek church ; and that the populations 

in which the Germanic element predominates (as it does in our own, in 
the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and the nations of North Germany) 
have embraced thereformed doctrines; while the Roman Catholic faith 
has retained its ascendancy in the countries which ere principally in- 
habited by descendants of the tribes that were fused together under 
Imperial Rome (tor example, in Italy, Spain, France, and Southern 
Germany), and also in Celtic countries, such as Ireland, beyond the 
boundary of the empire of the ancient Cxsars. 

This classification is not without exceptions. The Poles, for instance, 
are Slavonic in race, but Roman Catholic in Creed ; while Celtic Wales 

is pre-eminently Protestant. Still the classification is to a great ex- 

tent correct, and it is ewinently suggestive ; and, in a treatise of dif- 

ferent description to that of these biographical sketches, it might be 
worked out with interest and advantage. 

There was, however, a time, when the doctrines of the Reformation 
seemed destined to achieve far ampler conquests over the dominion of 
Papal Rome than they have ultimately realized. France, in particu- 
lar, at the commencement of the second half of the sixteenth century, 

appeared to be almost won over to Protestantism. The Huguenots (as 
the followers of the Reformed Faith in that country were termed) form- 
ed the most influential, if not the largest part of the population of many 
of the principal provinces, and of nearly all the provincial capitals ; 
they were numerous in Paris; nor was there a single district or town 
in France, in which they had not obtained c. nverts and power, before 
the war of 1562. Had Protestantism continued thus to advance, or even 
if it had but maintained the ground which it had won among the French, 
we cannot help believing that the same effect would have been produced 
on the constitutional position and career of that nation, which the suc- 
cess of the Reformation caused in other European states. The progress 
of civil liberty would have been simultaneous and coequal with enfran- 
chisement from spiritual thraldom. No despotism, either royal or sa- 
cerdotal, could have been effected; and no revolutionary reactions, 
either of anarchy or of infidelity would have followed. France, after 
three centuries of religious freedom, would, both socially and political- 
ly, be in a condition far different to that, which we now contemplate 
with anxiety and regret. 

The history of the Reformation in France is a mournful one ; but it 
presents names to our notice which every good heart must delight to 
honour; and foremost of these is the name of Gaspard de Coligni, the 
statesman, the soldier, and the saint ; who long was the stoutest cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, and finally became the most glorious of 
its many martyrs. Unlike his comrade Condé, he was proof agains t the 
vicious blandishments of the enemy’s court, as well as against the ter- 
rors of their camps. Familiar with defeat, he never learned despair. 
Hallam has well compared his indomitable energy to the 


** Atrocem animam Catonis;”’ 


but the Huguenot chief, while fully equal to the ancient Roman in 
probity, in self-reliance, and in unflinching fortitude, was far superior 
to him in comprehensiveness of judgment, and in fertility of resources; 
and, moreover, the affectionate gentleness which marked the private 
life of Coligni, contrasts favourably with the stoic coarseness by which 
the character of Cato was deformed. 

The father of Coligni was head of an ancient and noble house, and 
was the seigneur of Chatillon-sur-Loin. At his death, in 1522, he left 
three sons, then of tender years, all of whom became eminent in French 
history, and all of whom embraced the Protestant doctrines, though 
trained up in the Romish church. The elder brother, who is known as 
the Cardinal de Chatillon, was raised to that high ecclesiastical digni- 
ty by Clement VII.,in 1533. Chiefly through the inflieoce which his 
younger brother exerted over him, he became aconvert to the tenets of 
the Reformers in his middle age, and took part in the early scenes of 
the civil wars After the reverse which his party sustained at the 
battle of St. Denys, he fled to England, where he died in 1571. The 
younger brother, Dandelot, was the first of the three who became a Pro- 
testaut. He was a skilful and gallant soldier; and signalized himself 
repeatedly by his enterprize, his inexhaustible resources, and undaunt- 
ed spirit, as a commander of the Huguenot forces from the first out- 
break of the religious wars until his death soon after the battle of Jar- 
nac, in 1569. Gaspard, the great Coligni, or the Admiral (as he is 
often termed, from having held the titular office of Admiral of France), 
was the middle one of the three brothers, and was born at Chatillon- 
sur-Loin, on the 16th of February, 1517. He served with distinction 
in the later wars of Francis I. against Spain; and with his brother 
Dandelot received knighthood on the field of battle at Cerisoles. He was 
afterwards raised to the important post of colonel general of the French 
infantry, and in 1552 was nominated by Henry IL. Admiral of France. 
He was taken prisoner at St. Quentin by the Spaniards, and underwent 
a long captivity in Spain before he regained his liberty by payment of 
a heavy ransom. 

During the long hours of solitude and compulsory inaction which he 
passed in his Spanish prison, he meditated deeply avd earnestly on re- 
ligious subjects; and after his return to France, the conversation of 
his brother Dandelot, who had already joined the Huguenots, confirm- 
ed the bias to the Protestaut doctrines, which his own studies and de- 
liberations had created. Coligni now resigned all his appointments and 
preferments, except the nominal rank of admiral, and retired to his 
estates, where he passed his time in fervent devotion, and in the en- 
joyment of the calm happiness of domestic life. But the cry of suffer- 
ing which rose from his fellow- Protestants, against whom the perni- 
cious influence of the Princes of Lorraine in the French court kindled 
the fires of persecution throughout France, soon drew him from his 
blameless and cherished repose. He at first sought to provide for them 
a refuge from oppression, by founding colonies of French Protestants 
in America; but his projects proved unsuccessful : and as the tyranny 
of the violent party among the French Catholics grew more and more 
alarming, Coligni deemed that both honour and conscience required 
him to stand openly forward in behalf of his co-religionists 

No class of men ever were more long suffering, or showed more un- 
willingness to rise in arms against their domestic tyrants, than the 
much calumniated Huguenots of France. When we read the hideous 
edicts ¢ that were promulgated against them, and which were not mere 
empty threats, but were carried into execution throughout the land 
with unrelenting and strenuous ferocity, we feel that if ever the right 
of self-defence can make an appeal to arms justifiable, it was so in their 
instance. Extermination or apostasy formed the only choice that their 
rulers offered them. Mackintosh, in his “* History of the English Re- 
volution of 1688,” has truly termed the question of when subjects are 
justified in making war on their sovereign, ‘a tremendous problem ” 
But the same admirable writer has bequeathed to us a full and lomi- 
nous code of the rules and principles of immutable morality, by which 
this awful issue must be tried,t and no one who is familiar with these 
principles can hesitate in pronouncing that the war on the part of the 
French Huguenots was lawful and laudable before God and man. 

Coligni is peculiarly free from the heavy imputation, which insur- 
rectionary leaders incur. however great their provocation, who intro- 
duce the Appeal of Battle in civil controversy, and (to use the empha- 
tic language of Milton) ‘let loose the sword of intestine war, soaking 
the land in her own gore,” before every other possible mode of obtain- 
ing protection from further enormous wrong has been attempted, and 








4 “L Europe s'est trouvée, depuis la Réforme devisée d'une maniére qui coin- 
cide avec la division des races. J.es peuples de race Romaine sont restés Catho- 
liques. Le Protestantisme domine chez ceux de la race Germauique, | église 
Grecque chez les peuples Slaves.""—Vol. ii. p. 162. 

t See in particular the Edict cited in Marsh's excellent “ History of the Refor 
mation in France,” vol. i, p. 105. . 

¢ See the Eleventh Chapter of Mackintosh’s work. The chapter is its author’s 
masterpiece. It ought to be separately published ; and become a manual of every 











attempted in vain. He was wholly unconnected with the enterprise 
(known in French history as the conspiracy of Amboise) by which some 
of the Protestant chiefs designed to withdraw the young king, Francis 
Il., forcibly from the influence of the Guises, aud which may be con- 
sidered the firat overt act of insurrection. Not that Conde is to be 
condemned for that etfurt, but the admiral’s exceeding loyalty is proved 
by bis having kept aloof from it. Coligni continued to seek security 
for his co-religionists by peaceable means, for two years after that un- 
successful enterprise, from the savage reprisals of the Court upon its 
authors. He seemed at one time to be successful in his blameless ex- 
ertions ; and in the Assembly of Notables, held in January 1562, an 
edict was issued, called the ** Edict of Pacification,” giving a partial 
toleration of the Protestant creed, and suspending all penal proceed-~ 
ings on the ground of religion 

Thies was all that Coligni strove for. He said at the time to some of 
his adhevents: ‘‘1f we have our religion, what do we want more?” But 
those, who had made this concession, were treacherous as they were 
cruel, and the fair promise which France seemed to have acquired of 
tranquillity was destined to be soon destroyed. 

Two powerful parties were arrayed against the Huguenots, one of 
which consisted ef their avowed and implacable enemies. This was 
he ded by the Guises, with whom the Constable Montmorenci, and the 
Marechal St. André had been induced toenter into league. These men 
breathed the very spirit of the Inquisition against Protestantism in any 
form; and were eager to play the part in France which Philip II. and 
his general, the Duke of Alva, were performing in the dominions of 
Spin. Less funatically violent, but far more formidable through its 
false show of moderation and favour, was the party of the Queen-mo- 
ther, Catherine of Medicis. Catherine dreaded the power of the House 
of Guise; and was often glad to avail herself of the !’rotestant interest 
as & Counterpoise against them. But though the jealousy which ani- 
mated herself and her sons against the Princes of Lorraine was great, 
their hatred of the Huguenots was greater; and their occasional simu- 
lation of friendship enabled them to wreak it more malignantly and 
more completely. 

They had sided with Coligni and Condé and the other Protestant 
chiefs in enacting the edict of pacification, and had thereby given a 
check to the power of the Duke of Guise and his confederates. But 
when their temporary purpose was served, the wise provisions of that 
edict were set at nought ; the Protestants were again exposed to outrage 
and slaughter at the hands of their foes, nor could any redress be ob- 
tained from the royal tribunals. At length occurred the massacre of 
Vassi, where the armed followers of the Duke of Guise attacked a de- 
fenceless body of Protestants, while engaged in the services of their 
church, and slaughtered several hundreds of them under the eye of 
Guise, if not by his orders. Reeking from this carnage, the bands of 
the Lorraines entered Paris, where they were enthusiastically received 
by the frantic populace, which was devoted to the Catholic cause. 

Conde now left the capital, and summoned the Protestant nobility 
and gentry to rally round him in defence of their lives and their creed. 
Coligni long delayed joining him, and evinced a hesitation and a reluc- 
tance to embark in civil war, which emphatically attest the goodness, 
while they in no degree detract from the greatness of his character. 
His wife, who naturally thought that anxiety on her account aided in 
restraining him, exhorted him in words of more than Roman magnani- 
mity to arm in defence of the thousand destined victims of Papist cruel- 
ty, who looked up to him for guidance and protection. Coligni urged 
on her and on the friends who threnged round him, the fearful risks of 
the enterprise, and his earnest desire to wait in patience for better 
times, and rest upon the public faith rather than justify persecution by 
having recourse to violence. Unconvinced and undaunted, the heroine 
renewed her entreaties to the lingering hero. She told him that such 
prudence was not wisdom towards God. D'Aubigné professes to report 
this remarkable conversation from the lips of those who were present ; 
and he states that she proceeded to urge on him these words :— 

**God has bestowed on you the genius of a great captain—will you 
refuse the use of it to his children? You have confessed to the justice 
of their cause—is not the knightly sword you bear pledged to the de- 
fence of the oppressed? Sir, my heart bleeds for our slaughtered breth- 
ren—and their blood cries out to God and Heaven against you as the 
murderer of those whom you might have saved.” 

‘* Since,” replied the Admiral, ‘* the reasons which I have this eve- 
ning ullegeti against an ineffectual resistance, have made so little im- 
pression apon your mind, lay your hand upon your heart and answer 
me this question. Could you, without murmuring against Providence 
and the husband to whom Heaven has united you, receive the news of 
a general defeat? Are you prepared to endure the opprobrium of your 
enemies—the reproaches of your friends—the treachery of partizans— 
the curses of the people—confiscation, flight, exile—the insolence of the 
English, the quarrels of the Germans—shame, nakedness, hunger—and, 
what is worse, to suffer all this in your children? Are you prepared to 
see your husband branded as a rebel and dragged to a scaffold; while 
your children, disgraced and ruined, are begging their bread at the 
hands of their enemies? I give you eight days to reflect upon it, and 
when you shall be well prepared for such reverses, I will be ready to 
set forward, and perish with you and our mutual friends.” 

‘The eight days are already expired!” shecried. ‘Go, sir, where 
your duty calls you. Heaven will not give the victory to our enemies. 
Inthe name of God I call upon you to resist no longer, but to save our 
brethren, or die in the attempt.” 

Oa the next morning Coligni was on horseback, with all his retainers 
round him; and, with a heavy heart but a clear conscience, he rode on 
his way to join Condé at Meaux, which was now, in the early spring of 
1562, the headquarters of the insurgent Huguenots. 

The high rank of the Prince of Condé, as well as his brilliant abilities 
and chivalrous courage, caused him to be acknowledged as chief of the 
Protestant party ; but Coligni was looked on by friends and foes as the 
main pillar of their cause; and it was he that gave organization to the 
volunteers who flocked around himself and the Prince, first at Meaux, 
and afterwards in greater numbers at Orleans, when towards the end of 
March they succeeded in occupying that important city, and making it 
a centre of operations for the Huguenot confederacy. Like Cromwell 
in after times, Coligni relied on thy religious enthusiasm as well as the 
natural bravery of his troops. He exercised them by preaching and 
prayer as well as by drilling and manwuvring. He inspired them with 
his own spirit of austere devotion to their cause; and the Huguenot 
army was in its first campaigns as conspicuous for good order and mo- 
rality as for valour; though by degrees it became tainted with the ten- 
dency to marauding and to brutal violence, which has ever character- 
ized the French even beyond the soldiery of other nations.* 

The Roman Catholic party now sought support from Philip II. of 
Spain, from the Duke of Savoy, the Emperor and other foreign princes 
of their creed; and the Huguenots, to the deep regret of Coligni, were 
compelled to strengthen themselves by similar negotiations. The Eng- 
lish Queen Elizabeth proxised succours in men and money, on condition 
of Havre (which city, like most of the other strong places in Normandy, 
was devoted to the Protestant cause) being placed in her p wer as @ 
security for repayment. The German Lutheran princes permitted 
large auxiliary force of lansquenets and heavy-armed cavalry to be 
raised among their subjects in behalf of the French Protestants ; and 
D’ Andelot was dispatched into Germany to place himself at their head, 
and lead them across the Rhine ; a difficult operation, which he accom- 
plished with great skill, and joined his brothers and Condé at Pluviers, 
near Orleans, late in the year, and at a crisis when the fortunes of the 
Protestant party appeared reduced to a very low ebb, as in the interval 
which had elapsed since the commencement of the war, though there 
had been no engagement between the main armies, the Royalists had 
grined numerous advantages, and had captured many towns, both in the 
South and in Normandy, which had originally declared for the insur- 

ents. 

. Coligni and Condé with their own troops and their German allies now 
(December 1562) marched upon Paris; but finding it hopeless to at- 
tempt the storm and siege of the capital, they led their army towards 
Normandy, desiring to form a junction with the English troops at Havre, 
The Royal forces, commanded nominally by the Constable Vontmoren- 
ci and the Marechal de St. Andre, but in which the Duke of Guise was 
also present, marched for some days on their flank, till the two armies 
came in collision on the 19th of December at Dreux, where the first 
battle of the civil wars was fought In this action, after many viciss!- 
tudes of fortune, the Duke of Guise secured the victory for the Roman 
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* Coligni, himself foresaw from the beginning, that the national character v 
countrymen was incompatible with the long continuance of the saintly discipli . 
which he had introdaced. One of nis captains, La None, tells us, after describing 
the conduct of the Huguenot troops at the beginning of the war, ‘* Many were < 
tonished at this fine order; aud I remember my brother, M. de Te-igny and mages ’ 
discoursing with M.1l’Admiral. applauded it much. “ It isa fine thing.” said he, 
“moyennant qu elle dure, but I fear this people will soon be tired of their erases 
de jeune hermite. vieux diable. I know the French infantry well, and if the P of 
verb fail, nous ferons la croix 4 la cheminee.” We laughed then, but experien 





historical student, and every practical politician, 





showed he was prophetic.” 
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. tent emains of 
Catholics; and Condé was taken prisoner. Goligal oy es pee 
the Protestant army back to Orleans; whither , oon Chater 
the head of a largely recruited army, flushed by their reo eon ys 
goon advanced, with the intention of crushing insarrestion a0 rotes- 
tantism, by the capture and destruction of their stronghold. 

Coligni’s situation now seemed desperate. His German ee he bed 
in arrear of pay, threatened to desert him; the funds w 4 1e an 
been able to collect for the conduct of the war were exhausted ; an r 
was utterly unable to encounter the numerous and memeppente 
forces of Guise. In this emergency he formed the bold plan o A eee 
his brother, D’Andelot, with the bulk of the infantry to defend Or en 
while himself led the cavalry and a few companies of foot again to Nor- 
mandy, and again attempted to avail himself of the English suppiles of 
money and troops. In spite of the mutinous murmurings of the Ger- 
man reisters, in spite of the attempts which the Roman Catholic com- 
manders made to intercept him, Coligni executed his daring scheme. 
Havre was reached. The English subsidies were secured, and the rich 
and powerful city of Caen voluntarily placed itself in Coligni’s power 
Meanwhile Orleans had been well defended by D' Andelot ; and the 

reat chief of the Roman Catholics, the Duke of Guise, had died by the 
Cod of an assassin. Some attempts were made to implicate Coligni in 
the guilt of this murder, but the Admiral indignantly deaied the charge ; 
nor is there any ground for believing him to have had the least cogui- 
zance of Poltrot's crime : , 

The death of Guise made a temporary pacification easy ; and the 
edict of Amboise on the 19th of March, 1563, by which a narrow and 
restricted permission for the exercise of the Protestant religion was 

allowed, closed the first war. ‘ 

This peace on the part of the Royalists was only 4 hollow and a trea- 
cherous truce. Fresh communications with Philip II. were opened ; 
and an interview took place in 1564 at Bayonne, between Catherine, 
her son Charles IX., and the Duke of Alva, a most worthy representa- 
tive of the gloomy bigot who filled the Spanish throne. There is every 
reagon to believe that at that meeting the destruction of the Protestants 
by craftor by force was concerted. The treaty of Amboise was now 
openly and repeatedly violated by the fanatic party of the French Ro- 
man Catholics; and the Huguenots were again driven to take up arms 
in self-defence. Condé and Coligai advanced upon Paris, and fought 
on the 10th of November, 1567, the sanguinary battle of St. Denys 
against the royalist forces. The Huguenots were beaten, but Coligni 
rallied them, and marching towards the Meuse, effected a junction with 
fresh bands of German auxiliaries. The war now raged with redou 
pled horror in every district of France. Alarmed at the strength of the 
Huguenot army, Catherine tried and succeasfully exerted her powers 
of persuasion and deceit over Conde, and a second faithless peace, called 
the treaty of Longjumeau, was concluded; but when the Huguenot 
forces were disbanded, and their German auxiliaries dismissed, the 
royalists renewed the war. ‘ : 

In 1559, the indiscreet spirit of Conde brought the Protestants into 
action at Jarnac, under heavy disadvantages against the flower of the 
Catholic army. Conde was killed in the battle, anda large part of his 
forces routed with heavy slaughter ; but Coligni was again the Ajax of 
the cause, covered the retreat, and reorganized the fugitives for fresh 
exertions. Butthe wavesof calamity were not yet spent. The hostile 
armies met again at Montcontour, and the Protestants sustained the 
most complete and murderous overthrew, that had been dealt to them 
throughout the war. Coligni’s brother, the gallant D’Andelot, was 
mortally wounded in this disastrous field; many of his staunchest 
friends had fallen; many abandoned him; and he found himself a fu- 
gitive, with only a few bands of mutineers around him, the wreck of 
the gallant army that he had lately led. 3 

But it was in this depth of gloom that the true heroic lustre of his 
soul was seen. Fearless himself of what man could do unto him, he 
calmed the panic of his followers, and inspired them with his own energy. 
He who has innate strength to stand amid the storm, will soon find 
others flock around, and fortify him while they seek support for them- 
selves. When it was known that Coligni’s banner still was flying, the 
Protestants of France and Eastern Germany, who at first had been 
stunned by the report of Montcontour, thronged to him as to a stroug 
tower in the midst of trouble. While the Royalis's were exulting at 

the fancied annihilation of their foe, they suddenly learned that Coligni 
was approaching the capital, at the head of the largest army that the 
Huguenots had yet sent into the field. Again the device of a treache- 
rous pacification was attempted, and again it prevailed. Coligni was 
warned of the personal danger that he incurred, by trustiug the faith 
ofa Medici and a Guise; but he replied that he would rather lay down 
his life, than see France continue the victim of the woes of civil war. 

The treaty of St. Germains was signed on the 8th of August, 1570; 
and on the 24th of August, 1572, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew at- 
tested with what worse than Punic faith the crowned conspirators of 
the French Court had planned it. Inthe interval, the most detestable 
and elaborate hypocrisy was employed to lull the suspicions of the 
Huguenot chiefs, and to bring them defenceless into the power of their 
enemies. At last, in the summer of 1572, they were collected in Paris, 
under the pretence of being the konoured guests of the French king, at 
the cuptials of his sister with Henry of Nuvarre. An attempt was 
made on the life of Coligni by an assassin, in which the Admiral was 
severely wounded. The King and his courtiers affected the utmost in 
dignation at this crime, and the warmest sympathy with the suffering 
veteran. But in the early dawn of the day appointed for the most un- 
Christian carnage that ever defiled the earth, a party of murderers, 
headed by the young Duke of Guise himself, broke open the doors of 
the house where Coligni lay, and Besme, one of the Duke’s domestics, 
entered with a drawn sword, into the room where the Admiral was sit- 
ting in an arm chair. 

‘* Young man,” said he, undisturbed, *‘ you ought to respect my 
grey hairs; but do as you please, you can only shorten my life a few 
days.” 

Besme thrust him through in many places, and then threw his body, 
still breathing, out of the window into the court, where it fell at the 
feet of the Duke of Guise. The minions of the Louvre, and the slaves 
of the Vatican and Escurial flocked around in hidious glee, to insult 
tke lifeless form of him, before whom they had so long quailed and 
trembled. They gibbeted their own infamy in vainly seeking to dis 
honour the illustrious dead. His memory is at once the glory and the 
shame of France: and the very land of the St. Bartholomew is, to some 
extent, hallowed in Protestant eyes, by having been the birth- place of 
Coligni, and the scene of his heroic career. 

I do not pause to describe the tardy homage which his countrymen 
afterwards paid to the name and relics of the fallen great. Those ob- 
sequies and panegyrics may be looked on as some small expiation for 
the national guilt of France; but Coligni needed them not. 





HYPATIA. 
(Continued from the Albion of 7th ult.) 
CHAPTER IIL.- THE GOTUHS. 


For two days the young monk held on, paddling and floating rapidly 
down the Nile stream, leaving city after city to right’ and left with 
Onging eyes, and looking back to one villa after another, till the reaches 
of the banks hid them from his sight, with many a yearning to know 
What sort of places those gay buildings and gardens would look on a 
Rearer view, and what sort of life the thousands led who crowded the 

Usy quays, and walked and drove, in an endless stream, along the 
great high roads which ran along either bank. He carefully avoided 
‘very boat that passed him, from the gilded barge of the wealthy land. 
os °t merchant, to the tiny ratt buoyed up with empty jars, which 

- floating down to be sold at some market in the Delta. Here and 

ere he met and hailed a crew of monks, drawing their net in a quiet 
— °F passing along the great watery highway from monastery to 
of Alen? ; but all the news he received from them was, that the canal 
saat *xandria was still several days’ journev below him. It seemed 
elui °83, that monotonous vista of the two high clay banks, with their 
— and water- wheels, their knots of palms and date-trees ; endless 
prt that monotonous succession of bars of sand and banks of mud, 
* Y One like the one before it, every one dotted with the same line of 
88 and stones strewn along the water’s edge, which turned out. as he 
er proached them, to be basking crocodiles and sleeping pelicans. His 
af, Wearied with the continual confinement and want of distance, long- 
thea aie? boundless expanse of the desert, for the jagged outlines of 
riouel ar off hills, which he had watched from boyhood rising myste- 
ite Y &t morn out of the eastern sky, and melting mysteriousiy into 
sedan at even, beyond which dwelt a whole world of wonders, satyrs 
Tired ae” authropophagi and elephants,—ay, and the pheenix itself. 
the 1 _ melancholy, his mind returned inward to prey on itself, anc 

. call words of Arsenius rose again and again tohisthoughts. ‘‘ Was 

” a +o the spirit or of the flesh?” How should he test that problem ? 
wished ed to see the world . . . that might he carnal. True; but he 

to convert the world . . . was not that spiritual? Was he not 





going on a noble errand? . . . thirsting for toil, for saintship, for mar- 
tyrdom itself, if it would but come and cut the Gordian knot of all 
temptations, and save him—for he dimly felt that it would save him 
—a whole sea of trouble in getting safe and triumphant out of that 
world into which he had not yet entered .. . and his heart shrunk 
back from the untried homeless wilderness before him. But no! the 
die was cast, and he must down and onward, whether in obedience to 
the spirit or the flesh. Oh for one hour of the quiet of that dear Laura 
and the old familiar faces! ... . 

At last, a sudden turn of the bank brought him in sight of a gaudily- 
painted barge, on board of which armed men, ia uncouth and foreign 
dresses, were chasing with barbaric shouts some large object in the 
water. In the bows stood a man of gigantic stature, brandishing a 
harpoon in his right, and in his left holding the line of a second, the 
head of which was fixed in the huge purple sides of a hippopotamus, 
who foamed and wallowed a few yards down the stream. An old griz- 
zled warrior at the stern, with a rudder in either hand, kept the boat’s 
head continually towards the monster, in spite of his sudden and fran- 
tic wheelings; and when it dashed madly across the stream, some 
twenty oars flashed through the waterin pursuit. All was activity and 
excitement; and it was no wonder if Philammon’s curiosity tempted 
him to drift down almost abreast of the barge, before he descried, peep- 
ing from under a decorated awning in the after-part, some dozen pair 
of languishing black eyes, turned alternately to the game and to him- 
self. The serpents !—chattering and smiling, with pretty little shrieks 
and shaking of glossy curls and gold necklaces, and fluttering of mus- 
lin dresses, within a dozen yards of him! Blushing scarlet, he knew 
not why, he seized his paddle, and tried to back out of the snare... 
but somehow, his very efforts to escape those sparkling eyes diverted 
his attention from everything else : the hippopotamus had caught sight 
of him, and furious with pain, rushed straight at the unoffending canoe; 
the harpoon line became entangled round his body, and in a moment he 
and his frail bark were overturned, and the monster, with his huge 
white tusks gaping wide, close on him as he struggled in the stream. 

Luckily, Philammon, contrary to the wont of monks, was a bather, 
and swam like a water-fowl: fear he had never known: death from 
childhood had been to him, as to the other inmates of the Laura, a con- 
templation too perpetual to have any paralyzing terror in it, even then 
when life seemed just about to open on him anew. But the monk was 
& man, and a young one, and had no intention of dying tamely or un- 
avenged. In an instant he had freed himself from the line, drawn the 
short knife which was his only weapon, and diving suddenly, avoided 
the monster’s rush, and attacked him from behind with stabs, which 
though not deep, still dyed the waters with gore at every stroke. The 
barbarians shouted with delight. The hippopotamus turned furiously 
against his new assailant, crushing, alas! the empty canoe to fragments 
with a single snap of his enormous jaws ; but the turn was fatal to him; 
the barge was close upon him, and as he presented his broad side to the 
blow, the sinewy arm of the giant drove a harpoon through his heart, 
and with one convulsive shudder, the huge blue mass turned over on 
its side and floated dead. 

Poor Philammon! He alone was silent, amid the yells of triumph; 
sorrowfully he swam round and round his little paper wreck .. . it 
would not have floated a mouse. Wistfully he eyed the distant banks, 
half minded to strike out for them and escape, . . . and thought ofthe 
crocodiles . . . and paddled round again, . . . and thoughtof the basi- 
lisk eyes; .. . he might escape the crocodiles, but who could escape 
women? ... and he struck out valiantly for shore . . . when behold 
he was brought to a sudden stop by finding the stem of the barge close 
on him, a noose thrown over him by some friendly barbarian, and him- 
self hauled on board, amid the laughter, praise, astonishment, and 
grumbling of the good natured crew, who had expected him, as a mat- 
ter of course, to avail himself at once of their help, and could not con- 
ceive the cause of his reluctance. 

Philammon gazed with wonder on his strange hosts, their pale com- 
plexions, globular heads and faces, high cheek bones, tall and sturdy 
figures; their red beards and yellow hair, knotted fantastically above 
the head; their awkward dresses, half Roman or Egyptian, and half of 
foreign fur, soiled and stained in many a storm and fight, but tastelessly 
bedizened with classic jewels, brooches and Roman coins, strung like 
necklaces. Only the steersman, who come forward to wonder at the 
hippopotamus, and help to drag the unwieldy brute on board, seemed 
to keep genuine and unornamented the costume of his race, the deer- 
skin leggings, the quilted leather cuirass, the bear’s fur cloak, the 
only ornaments of which were the fangs and claws of the beast itself, 
ani a fringe of grizzled tufts, which looked but too like human hair. 
The language which they spoke was utterly unintelligibleto Philammon, 
though it need not be so to us. 

«* A noble lad and a brave one, Wulf the son of Ovida,” said the giant 
to the old hero of the bearskin cloak; ‘‘ and understands wearing skins, 
in this farnace-mouth of a climate, rather better than you do.” 

**I keep to the dress of my forefathers, Amalric the Amal. 
did to sack Rome in, may do to find Asgard in.” 

The giant, who was decked out with helmet, cuirass, and senatorial 
buvots, in a sort of mongrel mixture of the Roman military and civil 
dress, his neck wreathed with a dozen gold chains, and every finger 
sparkling with jewels, turned away with an impatient sneer. 

‘* Asgard—Asgard? if you are in such a hurry to get to Asgard up 
this ditch in the sand, you had better ask the fellow how far it is 
thither.” 

Wulf took him quietly at his word, and addressed a question to the 
young mouk, which he could only answer by a shake of the head. 

** Ask him in Greek, man.” 

‘*Greek is a slave's tongue. 
me.’ 

‘** Here—some of you girls! Palagia! you understand this fellow’s 
talk. Ask him how far it is to Asgard.” 

** You must ask me more civilly, my rough hero,” replied a soft voice 
from underneath the awning. ‘ Beauty must be sued, and not com- 
manded.” 

** Come, then, my olive-tree, my gazelle, my lotus-flower, my—what 
was the last nonsense you taught me ?—and ask this wild man of the 
sands how far it is from these accursed endless rabbit-burrows to 
Asgard.” 

The awning was raised, and lying luxuriously on a soft mattress, 
fanued with peacock’s feathers, and glittering with rubies and topazes, 
appeared such a vision as Philammon had never seen before. 

A woman of some two and-twenty summers, formed in the most vo- 
luptuous mould of Grecian beauty, whose complexion showed every 
violet vein through its veil of luscious brown. Her little bare feet, as 
they Jimpled the cushions, were more perfect than A phrodite’s, softer 
than a swan’s bosom Every swell of her bust and arms showed 
through the gauze robe, while her lower limbs were wrapt in a shawl 
of orange silk, embroidered with wreaths of shells and roses. Her dark 
hair lay carefully spread out upon the piliow, in a thousand ringlets 
entwined with gold and jewels; her languishing eyes blazed like dia- 
monds from a cavern, from under eyelids darkened and deepened with 
black antimony ; her lips pouted of themselves, by habit or by nature, 
into a perpetual kiss; slowly she raised one little lazy hand; slowly 
the ripe lips opened, and in most pure and melodious Attic, she lisped 
her huge lover’s qaestion to the monk, and repeated it before the boy 
could shake off the spell, and answer. . . 

** Asgard. What is Asgard:” 

The beauty looked at the giant for further instructions, 

‘** The City of the immortal Gods,” interposed the old warrior, hastily 
and sternly, to the lady. 

‘The city of God is in heaven,” said Philammon to the interpreter, 
turning his head away from those gleaming, luscious, searching glances. 

His answer was received with a general laugh by all except the lead- 
er, who shrugged his shoulders. 

‘**It may as well be up in the skies as up the Nile. Weshall be just 
as likely, I believe, to reach it by flying as by rowing up this big ditch. 
Ask him where the river comes from, Pelagia.” 

Pelagia obeyed . . . and thereon followed a confusion worse con- 
founded, composed of all the impossible wonders of that mythic fairy 
land with which Philammon had gorged himself from boyhood in his 
walks with the old monks, and of the equally trustworthy traditions 
which the Goths had picked up at Alexandria. There was nothing 
which that river did not do It rose in the Caucasus. Where was 
the Caucasus? He did notknow. In Paradise—in Indian (Ethiopia— 
in (Ethiopian [ndia. Where were they? Hedid not know. Nobody 
knew. It ran for a hundred and fifty days’ journey through deserts 
where nothing but flying serpents and satyrs lived, and the very lion’s 
manes were burnt off by the heat... . 

** Good sporting there, at all events, among those dragons,” quoth 
Smid, the son of Troll, armourer to the party. 

‘* As good as Thor’s when he caught Snake Midgard with the bul- 
lock’s head,’’ said Wulf. 

It turned the East for a hundred days’ journey more, all round Ara- 
bia and India, among forests full of elephants and dog- headed women. 
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** Better and better, Smid!” growled Wulf approvingly. 

** Fresh beef cheap there, Prince Wulf, eh?” quoth Smid: “ I sagt 
look over the arrow- heads.” 

—To the mountains of the Hyperboreans, where there was eternal 
night, and the air was full of feathers. . . . That is, one-third of it 
came from the Southern ocean, over the Moon mountains, where no one 
had ever been, and the remaining third from the country where the 
phoenix lived, and nobody knew where that was. And then there were 
the cataracts and the inundations—and—and—and above the cataracts, 
nothing but sandhills and ruins, as fall of devils as they could hold 

. and as for Asgard, no one ever heard of it. . . till every face 
grew longer and longer and longer, as Pelagia went on interpreting and 
wisinterpreting ; and at last the giant smote his hand upon his knee 
and swore @ great oath that Asgard might rot till the twilight of the 
gods before he went a step farther up the Nile. 

**Curse the monk!” growled Wulf. ‘ How should sucha poor beast 
know anything about the matter ?” 

** Why should not he know as well as that ape of a Roman governor ?” 
asked Smid. 

“Oh, the monks know everything,” said Pelagia. ‘ They go hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles up the river, and cross the desert amon 
fiends and monsters, where any one else would be eaten up, or go 
at once.” 

*“‘ Ah, the dear holy men! It’s all by the sign of the blessed cross! ’” 
exclaimed all the girls together, devoutly crossing themselves, while 
two or three of the most enthusiastic were half-minded to go forward 
and kneel to Philammon for his blessing; but hesitated, their Gothic 
lovers being heathenishly stupid and prudish on such points. 

** Why should he not kr.ow as wellas the Prefect? Weil said, Smid! 
I believe that Prefect’s quill-driver was humbugging us when he said 
Asgard was only ten days’ sail up.” 

* Why ?” asked Wulf 

“I never give any reasons. What’s the use of being an Amal, anda 
son of Odin, if one has always to be giving reasons like a rascally Ro- 
man lawyer? I say the governor looked like a liar; and I say this 
monk looks like an honest fellow; and I choose to believe him, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

** Don’t look so cross at me, Prince Wulf; I’m sure it’s not my fault; 
I could only say what the monk told me,” whispered poor Pelagia. 

** Who looks cross at you, my queen?” roared the Amal. ‘* Let me 
have him out here, and by Thor's hammer, I’1l——”’ 

** Who spoke to you, you stupid darling?” answered Pelagia, who 
lived in hourly fear of thunder-storms. ‘* Who is going to be cross with 
any one, except I with you, for mishearing and misunderstanding, and 
meddling, as you are always doing? I shall do asI threatened, and 
run away with Prince Wulf, if you are not good Don’t you see that 
the whole crew are expecting you to make them an oration ?” 

Whereupon the Amal rose. 

**See you here, Wulf, the son of Ovida, and warriors all! If we want 
wealth, we sha’n't find it among the sand-hills. If we want women, 
we shall fiad nothing prettier than these among dragons and devils. 
Don’t look angry, Wulf. You have no mindto marry one of those dog- 
headed girls the monk talked of, have you? Well, then, we have mo- 
ney and women; and if w* want sport, it’s better spert killing men 
than killing beasts; so we had better go where we shall find most of 
that game, which we certainly shall not up this road. As for fame 
and all that, though I’ve bad enough, there’s plenty to be got anywhere 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Let’s burn and plunder Alex- 
andria: forty of us Goths might kill down all of those donkey-riders in 
two days, and hang up that lying Prefect who sent us here on this fool’s 
errand. Don’t answer, Wulf. I knew he was humbugging us all along, 
but you were so open mouthed to all he said, that | was bound to let 
my elders choose for me. Let’s go back; send over for any of the 
tribes ; send to Spain for those Vandals—they have had enough of Adolf 
by uow, curse him! I’ll warrant them ; get together an army, and take 
Constantinople. I'll be Augustus, and Pelagia, Augusta; you and 
Smid here, the two Cewsars; and we’ll make the monk the chief of the 
eunuchs, eh ?-—anything you like for a quiet life; but up this accursed 
kennel of hot water I go no farther. Ask your girls, my heroes, and . 
I'll ask mine. Women are all prophetesses, every one of them.” 

** When they are not harlots,” growled Wulf to himself. 

**T will go to the world’s end with you, my king!” sighed Pelagia ; 
‘*but Alexandria is certainly pleasanter than this.” 

Olid Wulf sprang up savagely enough. 

‘* Hear me, Amalric the Amal, son Odin, and heroes all! When my 
fathers swore to be Odin’s men, and gave up the kingdom to the holy 
Amals, the sons of the sir, what was the bond between your fathers 
and mine? Was it not that we should move and move, southward and 
southward ever, till we came back to Asgard, the city where Odin 
dwells for ever, and gave into his hands the kingdom of ul) the earth ? 
And did we not keep our oath? Did we not leave Adolf, because we 
would not follow a Balth, while there was an Amal t. lead ug? Have 
we not been true men to you, son of the Esir ?” 

‘* No man ever saw Wulf, the son of Ovida, fail friend or foe.” 

** Then why does his friend fail him? Why does his friend fail him- 
self? Ifthe bison bull lie down and walluw, what will the herd do for 
leader? If the king-wolf lose the scent, how will the pack hold it? 
It the Yngling forgets the song of Asgard, who will sing it to the he- 
roes ?”” 

‘* Sing it yourself, if you choose. 
for me ?” 

In an instant the cunning beauty caught at the hint, and poured forth 
a soft, low, sleepy song :— 

‘* Loose the sail, rest the oar, let her float down, 
Fleeting and gliding by tower and town, 
Life is so short at best! snatch, while thou canst, thy rest, 
Sleeping by me!” 

**Can you answer that, Wulf?’ shouted a dozen voices. 

‘* Hear the song of Asgard, warriors of the Goths! Did not Alaric 
the king love it well? Did I not sing it before him in the palace of the 
Cesars, til! he swore, for all the Christian that he was, to go south- 
ward in search of the holy city? And when he went to Valhalla, and 
the ships were wrecked off Sicily, and Adolf the Balth turned back like 
a lazy hound, and married the daughter of the Romans, whom Odin 
hates, and went northward agaia to Gaul, did I not sing you all the 
song of Asgard in Messina there, till you swore to follow the Amal 
through fire and water, until we found the hall of Odin, and received 
the nead-cup from his own hand? Hear it again, warriors of the 
Goths!” 

‘** Not that song!” roared the Amal, stopping his ears with both his 
hands. ‘Will you drive us blood-mad again, just as we are settling 
a into our sober senses, and finding out wha: our lives were given 
us for?” 

‘“‘ Hear the song of Asgard! On to Asgard, wolves of the Goths!” 
shouted another; and a babel of voices arose. 

‘* Haven’t we been fighting and marching these seven years ?” 

‘* Haven’t we drank blood enough to satisfy Odin ten times over? If 
he wants us, let him come himself and lead us!” 

** Let us get our winds again before we start afresh! ”’ 

‘* Wulf, the Prince is like his name, and never tires; he has a win- 


Pelagia sings quite well enough 


.| ter-wolf’s legs under him; that is no reason why we shouid have.” 


‘*Haven’t you heard what the monk says?—we can never get over 
those cataracts.” 

‘* We'll stop his old wives’ tales for him, ani then settie for our- 
selves,” said Wulf; and springing from the thwart where he had been 
sitting, he caught up a bill with one hand, and seized Philammon’s 
throat with theother . . . . in amoment more, it would have been all 
over with him... , 

For the first time in his life, Philammon felt a hostile gripe upon 
him, and a new sensation rushed through every nerve, as he grappled 
with the old warrior, clutched with his left hand the uplifted wrist, 
and with the right the girdle, and commenced, without any definite 
aim, a fierce struggie, which, strange to say, as it went on, grew abso- 
lutely pleasant. 

The women shrieked to their lovers to part the combatants, but in 
vain. 

‘* Not for worlds! A very fair fight, and a very fair match! Take 
your long legs back, Itho, or they will be over you! That’s right, my 
Prince, don’t use the knife! They will be overboard in a moment! By 
all the Valkyrs, they are down! and the Prince undermost! ” 

There was no doubt of it; andin another moment Philammon would 
have wrenched the bill out of his opponent’s hand, when, to the utter 
astonishment of the on-lookers, he suddenly loosed his hold. shook him- 
self free by one powerful wrench, andquietly retreated to his seat, con- 
science. striken at the fearful thirst for blood which had suddenly boil- 
ed up withir him as he felt the old man under him. 

The lookers.on were struck dumb with astonishment ; they had taken 





for granted that he would, as a matter of course, have used his right of 
splitting his vanquished opponent’s skull—an event which they wouid 
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of course have deeply deplored, but with which, as men of honour, they 
could not on any account interfere, but merely console themselves for 
the loss of the old Prince by flaying the conqueror alive, *‘ carving him 
into*the blood-eagle,” or any other delicate ceremony which might 
gerve’as a vent for their sorrow and a comfort to the soul of the de- 





Wulf rose, with the bill in his hand, and looked round him—perhaps 
to sée what was expected of him. He half raised his weapon to strik 
. . » | Philammon, seated, looked him calmly in the face... . . The 
old Warrior’s eye caught the bank, which was now receding rapidly 
past'them ; and when he saw that they were really floating downwards 
again, without an effort to stem the stream, he put away his bill, and 
sat himself down deliberately in his place, astonishing the on-lookers 
quite as much as Philammon had done. 

« Five minutes’ good fighting, and no onekilled! This is a shame!” 
quoth Smid. ‘Blood we must see, and it had better be yours, master 
monk, than your betters,”—and therewith the armourer rushed on poor 
Philammon. 

He spoke the heart of the crew—the sleeping wolf in them had been 
awakened by the struggle, and blood they would have; and not franti- 
cally, like Celts or Egyptians, but with the cool, humorous cruelty of 
of the Teuton, they rose altogether, and turning Philammon over on his 
back, deliberated whether to carve the blood-eagle out of him, or to im- 
pale him on the top of the mast. 

Philammon quietly submitted—if submission have anything to do 
with that state of mind in which sheer astonishment and novelty have 
broken up all the custom of man’s nature, till the strangest deeds and 
sufferings are taken as matters of course. His sudden escape from the 
Laura, the new world of thought and action into which he had been 
plunged; the new companions with which he had fallen in, had driven 
_— utterly from his moorings, and now anything and everything might 
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tohim. He who had promised never to look on woman found 
, by circumstances over which he had no controul, amid a boat- 
ful of the most objectionable species of that most objectionable genus-- 
and ‘the utterly worst having happened, everything else which happen- 
ed must be better than the worst. For the rest, he had gone forth to 
see the world—and this was one of the ways of it. So he made up his 
mind to see it, and be filled with the fruit of his own devices. 

And he would have been certainly filled with the same in five minutes 
more, in some shape too ugly to be mentioned: but as even sinful wo- 
men have hearts in them, Pelagia shrieked out— 

** Amalric! Amalric! donot let them. I cannot bear it!” 

“‘The warriors are free men, my darling, and know what is proper. 
And what can the life of such a brute be to you?” 

Before he could stop her Pelagia had sprung from her cushions, and 
thrown herself into the midst of the laughin ring of wild beasts. 

és him! Spare him for my sake!” shrieked she. 

** Oh, my pretty = ! you mustn’t interrupt warrior’s sport!’ 

In 4n instant she had torn off her shawl, and thrown it over Philam- 
mon; and as she stood, with all the outlines of her beautiful limbs re- 
vealed through the thin robe of spangled gauze,— 

“Let the man who dares, touch him beneath that shawl !—though it 
be @ saffron one!” 

The Goths drew back. For Pelagia herself they had as little respect 
as the rest ofthe world had. But for a moment she was not the Mes- 
salina of Alexandria, but a women ; and true to the old woman-wor- 
shipping instinct, they looked one and all at her flashing eyes, full of 
noble pity and indignation, as well as of mere woman’s terror--and 
drew back, and whispered together. 

Whether the good spirit or the evil one would conquer, seemed for a 
moment doubtful, when Pelagia felt a heavy hand on her shoulder, and 
turning, saw Wulf the son of Ovida. 

**Go back, pretty woman! Men,I claim the boy. He is my man. 
I << have killed him if I had chosen, and did not; and no one else 
8 = 
Po. e ive him us, Prince Wulf! We have not seen blood for many a 

y” 

** You might have seen rivers of it, if you had had the hearts to go 
onward. e boy is mine, and a brave boy. He has upset me fairly 
this day, and or me; and I will make a warrior of him.” 

And he lifted up the prostrate monk. 

**You are my mannow. Do you like fighting ?” 

Philammon, not understanding the language in which he was addres- 





sed, could only shake his head—though if he had known what its im- 
rt was, he could hardly in honesty have said, No. 

‘He shakes his head! He does not like it! He is craven! 
have him !” 

**T had killed kings when you were shooting frogs! Listen to me, 
my sons !—A cowar grips pron! «od at first, and loosens his hand after 
awhile, because his blood is soon hot and soon cold. A brave man’s 
gripe grows the firmer the longer he holds, because the spirit of Odin 
comes upon him. I watched the boy’s hands on my throat; and he will 
make a man; and I will make him one.”’ 

And Wulf motioned Philammon to a seat. 

««-We may as well make him useful,” quoth Smid. 

** Well’’--answered his new protector, ‘‘he can as well row us as be 
rowed by us; and if we are to go back to a cow’s death and the pool of 
Hela, the quicker we go the better.” 

And as the men settled themselves again to their oars, one was put 
into Philammon’s hand, which he managed with such strength and skill, 
that his late tormentors, who, in spite of an oscasional inclination to 
robbery and murder, were thoroughly good-natured, honest fellows, 
clapped him on the back, and praised him as heartily as they had just 
now heartily intended to torture him to death, and then went forward, 
as many of them as were not rowing, to examine the strange beast which 
they had just slaughtered, pawing him over from tusks to tail, putting 
their heads into his mouth, trying their knives on his hide, comparing 
him to all beasts, like and unlike, which they had ever seen, and laugh- 
ing and shoving each other about with the fun and childish wonder of 
@ party of schoolboys; till Smid, who was the wit of the party, settled 
the comparative anatomy of the subject for them— 

** Valhalla! I’ve found out what he’s most like!—One of those big 
blue plums, which gave us all the stomach-ache when we were encamp- 
ed in the orchards above Ravenna!’ (To be continued.) 
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SEEKING ROMANCE, AND FINDING REALITY. 


Towards the middle of the year 1795, a short time after the deplorable 
affair of Quiberon, an English lady was taken prisoner just as she was 
entering France by the Swiss frontier. Her knowledge of French was 
limited to 4 few mispronounced words. An interpreter was soon found, 
and upon his interrogating her as to her motives for attempting so pe- 
rilous an enterprise without passport, she replied that she had exposed 
herself to all these dangers for the purpose of visiting the chateau 
where the barbarous Sieur de ym had made Gabrielle de Vergy eat 
the heart of her lover. Such a declaration appeared so ridiculous to 
those who heard it that they were compelled to doubt either the sanity 
or the veracity of the strange being who ventured upon it. They chose 
to “ the aaseey apt 99 ~ aoe - Paris, with a strong es- 
cort, as an English spy. on her arrival there, she was s " 
sited. in the Cpnelavend. : ery iid 

Public feeling just them ran very high against the English. 
coun’ 


The 
woman of Pitt was loaded with ill usage; and her terrors, ex- 
in a singular jargon of English mingled with broken French, 
served but to augment the coarse amusement of her jailers, After ex- 
hausting every species of derision and insult upon their prisoner, they 
ended by throwing her into the dampest and most inconvenient dungeon 
— gould find. The door of this den was not more than four feet high ; 
and the light, that dimly revealed the dripping walls and earthen floor, 
ony ough & horizontal opening four inches in height by fifteen in 
b oe Bs e sole moveables of the place consisted of a rope pallet and 
The bed served for both couch and chair; the screen was intended as 
® partial barrier between the inhabitant of the dungeon and the curious 
s: ~*~ peecactationed in the adjoining apartment, who could scru - 
go a nar i i 
= change wryte a ne opening between the cells, the slight- 
e recoiled with disgust, and asked wheth 
a ine territie | a - which aadenlinn . ann ony ee ee 
““¥ou are very bad to please, Madame,” replied her brutal jailer 
mimicking her defective French. ‘You are in the palace of Madame 


Cope: rr 

nd shutting behind him the massive door, barricaded with plat 
iron,amd secured by three or four rusty bolts, he left her to mi ameerys 
jokSaeme eee peaioes. and enjoy with them the consternation of Ma- 


is 4 
Meanwhile the prisoner fell upon her knees, 4 
with a species of pious emotion. m Gas quad qpennd ee 
“ What right have I,” she cried, “ to complain of being cast into this 


dungeon, once inhabited by the Queen of France—the beautiful, the 
noble Marie Antoinette? I sought food for my imagination; I under- 
took a journey to France to visit the most celebrated sojourns of the 
most celebrated individuals. Fortune has come to my aid. Here is 
what is better than the chiteau of the Sieur de Fayel, and the terrible 
history of the bleeding heart. Never did a grander inspiration over- 
flow my spirit. I will to work.” 

She drew from her pocket a small roll of paper, that had escaped the 
scrutiny of the jailers; and, passing her hand across her forehead, ap- 
proached the horizontal opening, in order to make the most of the little 
remainder of daylight: then, taking out a pencil, she rapidly covered 
ten or twelve pages with microscopic characters in close lines. The in- 
creasing darkness at length compelled her to pause, and she was re- 
folding the MS. to replace it in her pocket, when a rude hand snatched 
it from her grasp. 

«Ah! ah! Madame Rosbif,” cried the jailer triumphantly, “so you 
believe yourself at liberty to scribble away here, hatching plots against 
the Republic, and holding intelligence with the enemies of the nation. 
Vous verrons cela! These papers shall be remitted this very day to 
Monsieur Tallien, and we will know all about this new attack upon li- 
berty. Entendez-vous? miserable agent of Pitt and Cobourg !”” 

The same evening Tallien received the stranger’s manuscript. Being 
unacquainted with the English language, he rang for his secretary ; 
but the latter was nowhere at hand, so the puzzled minister took the 
papers and proceeded to his wife’s apartments. 

Madame Tallien was just completing her toilet for a fancy ball. 
Leaning forward in a graceful attitude, she was in the act of twining 
round her slender ancle the fastenings of a purple buskin. Her Gre- 
cian tunic, simply clasped upon the shoulder with diamonds, and her 
hair, knotted like that of the Polyhymnia of the Louvre, harmonized 
admirably with the classical contour of her features. Monsieur Tallien, 
as he gazed upon her, half forgot his errand. 

The lady uttered a little cry of surprise. 

** Upon what grave errand has Monsieur deigned to favour me with 
a visit at this unaccustomed hour?” 

*‘T have here some papers,” replied the minister, ** that have been 
seized upon the person of a female spy, and are said to contain proofs 
ofa dangerous conspiracy. They are written in English; my secretary 
ig absent ; and I must ask you to do me the favour to translate them to 
me.’ 

Madame Tallien took the MS., and looked it over. 

‘** Shall I read aloud ?” said she, in an amused tone of voice. 

Her husband assented. 


“*« The wind howls mournfully through the foliage, and the descend- 
ing rain falls in torrents. The terrors of my prison become every in- 
stant more fearful. Phantoms arise on every side, and wave their 
snowy winding-sheets. Misfortune, with her cold and pitiless hand, 
weighs heavily on my youthful brow.’ 

‘Thus spoke the lovely prisoner, as she groped with her trembling 
hands over the humid walls of the dungeon.” 


‘* Here is a singular conspiracy truly,” said Madame Tallien, as she 
finished reading the above. ‘* Let me see the envelope; ‘ Chapter xii., 
The Dungeon of the Chateau.’ And the authoress’ name. ‘ Anne Rad- 
cliffe.’ Vite, citoyen. Set this woman at liberty, and bring her to 
me. Your spy is no other than the great English romance-writer, the 
celebrated authoress of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpke!’ ” 

Tallien now recalled the romantic intention of the stranger’s hazard- 
ous journey, as confessed by herself; perceived the mistake of his 
agents, and laughed heartily Going quickly out, he issued orders for 
the immediate liberation of the prisoner, and desired the messenger to 
bring her straight to the presence of Madame Tallien. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Frencawoman, forgetting her toilet and the 
ball, paced the apartment with almost childish delight and impatience. 
She was about to make the acquaintance—in a manner the most pi- 
quant and unexpected—of the authoress of those romances which had 
so often filled her vivid imagination with ideas of apparitions, and pri- 
soners dying of hunger in horrible dungeons. She consulted her watch 
perpetually, and counted the very seconds. At length there was a 
sound of carriage-wheels in the court-yard of the hotel. Madame Tal- 
lien rushed to the door; it opened, and the two celebrated women stood 
face to face. 

The minister’s wife could not avoid recoiling with surprise, and some 

degree of consternation, before the singular figure that paused in the 
open doorway; for Mrs. Radcliffe had stopped short, dazzled and be- 
wildered by the lights of the saloon, which wounded eyes accustomed 
for some hours past to the humid obscurity of a dungeon. The English 
authoress presented a striking contrast to the radiant being before her. 
Dry, cold, and angular, her attire necessarily in some degree of disor- 
der from her arrest, forced journey and imprisonment, her whole as- 
pect had in it something bizarre and fantastic, that added to her age at 
least ten years. 
A little recovered from her first surprise, Madame Tallien advanced 
towards the stranger, gave her a cordial welcome in English, and told 
her how happy she esteemed herself in having been the means of setting 
at liberty so celebrated an authoress. The English woman made a polite 
reply to this compliment, and then they seated themselves before the 
fire, whose clear flame and vivifying heat were very welcome to the li- 
berated prisoner, and quickly restored an activity of mind that appeared 
to have been benumbed by the coldness of her dungeon. Thke ensuing 
conversation was gay, piquant, full of charm and abandon, and was 
only interrupted by the orders given by Madame Tallien to her femme 
de chambre to send the carriage away, and deny her to all visitors. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had travelled much, and related her adventures with 
grace and originality. Hours flew by unheeded, and the Englishwoman 
was in the very midst of some enterprise of her journey in Switzerland. 
when the timepiece struck twelve. She turned pale, and a visible 
shuddering seized her. Then pausing in her tale, she looked wildly 
and fearfully around, as if fullowing the movements of some invisible 
being Madame Tallien, struck with a species of vague terror, dared 
not address a single word to her visitor. The latter at length abruptly 
rose, opened the door, and with an imperative gesture ordered some one 
by the name of Henry to leave the room, after which she appeared to 
experience a sudden relief. 

The lovely Frenchwoman, with the tact of real kindness, appeared 
not to notice this strange incident, and the new-made friends soon after 
separated, Madame Tallien herself conducting her guest to the apart. 
ment provided for her, where she took leave of her with an affectiouate 
“au revoir!” 

The following evening Mrs. Radcliffe appeared in her hostess’s sa- 
loon, as soon as the latter had signified that she was ready to receive 
her. Calm and composed, habited @ /a Francais, the English romancist 
appeared ten years younger than she had done the evening before, and 
was even not without a certain degree of beauty. She said not a word 
on the scene of the preceding evening; was gay, witty, amiable, and 
took an animated part in the conversation that followed. But as soon 
as the minute-hand of the time-piece pointed to half-past eleven, her 
colour fled, a shade of pensiveness replaced her former gaiety, and a 
few moments afterwards she took her leave of the company. 

The same thing happened the next day, and every ensuing evening. 
Madame Tallien could not avoid a feeling of curiosity, but she had 
too much politeness to question the stranger confided to her hospitality. 
In this way a month elapsed, at the end of which time Mrs. Radcliffe 
could not avoid expressing, one evening when she found herself alone 
with her new friend, her disappointment at being detained a prisoner in 
France, without the power of returning toherown country. Upon this 
Madame Tallien rose, took a paper from a desk, and handed it to the 
Englishwoman. It was a passport, dated from the same evening that 
Mrs. Radcliffe had been liberated from her dungeon. 

‘* Since you wish to leave your French friends,’ said her lovely, host3 
ess, smiling, * go, ingrate !” 

** Oh no, not ungrateful !” replied the authoress, taking the beautiful 


fast waning, and a solemn duty recalls me to my native land. In the 
church-yard of a poor village near London are two tombs, which I vi- 
sit each Christmas-day with flowers and prayers. IfI return not be- 
fore then, this will be the first time for five years that they have been 
neglected. You already know all my other secrets,” she continued, 
lowering her voice: ‘‘it is my intention to confide this secret also to 
your friendly ears.” Passing her hand across her brow, the English- 
woman then proceeded to relate a strange and tragic tale, for the parti- 
culars of which we have not space in our limited sketch. Suffice it to 
say, that it had left our authoress subject to a distressing and obstinate 


hands of her friend, and carrying them to her lips; ‘ but the year is | everybody from his very cradle. 


wards published ‘‘ The Italian, or the Confessional of the Black Peni- 
tents.” 

We can, in our day, realize to ourselves very little of the effect pro- 
duced by Anne Radcliffe’s romances at the time of their appearance. 
All the contemporary critics agree in testifying to theiy immense suc- 
cess, only inferior to that of the Waverley novels in more recent times. 
Now they appear nothing more than the efflux of a morbid imagina- 
tion, full of hallucinations and absurdities, and insufferably tedious to 
our modern tastes, accustomed to the condensed writing of the present 
day. Their unconnected plots are nevertheless not altogether devoid of 
& certain sort of interest, and are fraught with picturesque situations 
and melodramatic surprises. The living characters therein introduced 
present few natural features. We recognize everywhere the caprices 
of an unbridled fancy, and a prevailing vitiation of sense and taste. 
Anne Radcliffe died near London, on the 7th February, 1823, at the 
age of 68. The ‘*New Monthly Magazine,” for May of that year, an- 
nounces her decease, and affirms that her death was accompanied by 
singular visions, which had pursued her ever since a romantic event of 
her youth. 





MR, PERUGINO POTTS. 
EXTRACTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM HIS ITALIAN JOURNAL. 


December 7th, 18—.—I have been just one week in Rome, and have 
determined to keep a journal. Most menin my situation would pro- 
ceed to execute such a resolution as this, by writing about the antiqui- 
ties of the ‘* Eternal City :” I shall do nothing of the sort ; I shall write 
about a much more interesting subject—myself. 

I may be wrong, but my impression is that, as an Historical Painter, 
my biography will be written some of these days: personal particulars 
of me will then be wanted. I have great faith in the affectionate re- 
membrance of any surviving friends | may leave behind me; but, upon 
the whole, I would rather provide these particulars myself. My fu- 
ture biographer shall have P. P. sketched by P. P. I paint my own 
pictures; why should I not paint my own character? The commence- 
ment of a new journal offers the opportunity of doing this—let me take 
it! 

I was destined to be an artist from my cradle; my father was a great 
connoisseur, and a great collector of pictures; he christened me ‘ Pe- 
rugino,”’ after the name of his favourite master, left me five hundred 
a-year, and told me with his last breath to be Potts, R.A., or perish in 
the attempt. I determined to obey him; but, though I have hitherto 
signally failed in becoming an R.A., I have not the slightest intention 
even of so much as beginning to perish, in compliance with the alter- 
native suggested to me by my late lamented parent. Let the Royal 
Academy perish first! I meau to exist for the express purpose of tes- 
tifying against that miserably managed institution as long as I possibly 
can. 

This may be thought strong language: I will justify it by facts. For 
seven years I have vainly sought a place at the annual exhibition—for 
seven years has modest genius knocked for admission at the door of the 
Royal Academy, and invariably the answer of the Royal Academicians 
has been, ‘‘ not at home!” The first year I painted, ‘‘ the Smothering 
of the Princes in the Tower,” muscular murderers, flabby children, 
florid colouring; quite in the Rubens’ style—turned out! The second 
year I tried the devotional and severe, ‘* the Wise and Foolish Virgins ;” 
ten angular women, in impossible attitudes, with a landscape back- 
ground, painted from the anti-perspective point of view—turned out! 
The third year I changed to the sentimental and pathetic; it was 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Maria,” this time, with her goat; Maria was crying, the 
goat was crying, Sterne himself (in the background) was crying, with 
his face buried in & white cambric pocket-handkerchief, wet through 
with tears—turned out! The fourth year I fell back on the domestic 
and familiar: a young Housemaid in the kitchen, plighting her troth, 
at midnight, to a private in the Grenadier Guards, while the policeman 
of the neighbourhood, a prey to jealousy and despair, flashed his ** bull’s 
eye” on them through the window, from the area railings above,— 
turned out! The fifth year I gave up figures, and threw my whole soul 
into landseape,—classical landscape. I sent ina picture of three ruin- 
ed columns, five pine trees, a lake, a temple, distant mountains, and a 
gorgeous sun-set, the whole enlivened by a dance of nymphs in Roman 
togas, in front of the ruined columns, to be sold for the ludicrously 
small price of fifty guineas—turned out! The sixth year, I resolved 
to turm. mercenary in self-defence ; and, abandoning high art, to take 
to portraiture. I produced the “ portrait of a lady” (she was & profes. 
sional model, who sat at a shilling an hour—but no matter) ; 1 depict- 
ed her captivatingly clothed in white satin, and grinning serenely ; in 
the background appeared a red curtain, gorgeously bound books on a 
round table, and thunder-storm clouds—turned out ! The seventh year 
I humbly resigned myself to circumstances, and sank at once to “* still 
life,” representei on the smallest possible scale. A modest canvas, six 
inches long by four inches broad, containing striking likenesses of a 
pot of porter, a pipe, and a plate of bread and cheese, and touchingly 
entitled, ‘* the Labourer’s best Friends,” was my last modest offering ; 
and this—even this! the poor artist’s one little ewe-lamb of a picture, 
was—turned out! The eighth year was the year when I started in 
disgust to seek nobler fields for pictorial ambition in the regions of Ita- 
lian Art! The eighth year has brought me to Rome—here I am!—I, 
Perugino Potts! vowed to grappie with Raphael and Michael Angelo 
on their own ground! Grand idea! 

Personally (when I have my high-heeled boots on) I stand five feet, 
three inches high. Let meat once acknowledge—for I have no conceal- 
ments from yosterity—that I am outwardly, what is termed a little man. 
I have nothing great about me but my mustachios and my intellect ; I 
am of the light-complexioned order of handsome fellows, and have hith- 
erto discovered nothing that I can conscientiously blame in my temper 
and general disposition. The fire of artistic ambitionthat burns within 
me, shoots upward with a lambent glow—in a word, I am a good-hu- 
moured man of genius. This is much to say, but I could add yet more ; 
wereI not unhappily writing with an Italian pen on Italian paper: 
the pen splutters inveterately ; the paper absorbs my watery ink like 
a blotting-book—human patience can stand it no longer: I give up for 
the day, in despair ! 

8th.—Intended to proceed with my interesting autobiographical par- 
ticulars, but was suddenly stopped at the very outset by an idea for a 
new picture. Subject:—The primitive Father Polycarp writing his 
Epistles ; to be treated in the sublime style of Michael Angelo’s Pro- 
phets, on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel }Polycarp to be several sizes 
larger than life, and well developed about the beard and muscles. 

9th.—Made inquiries about a good model, and fuund the very man I 
wanted. When I entered his humble abode, he was preparing his break- 
fast ; the meal was characterised by a primitive simplicity and a strong 
smell. He first pulled out his stiletto knife, and cut off a large crust 
of bread: the outside of this crust he rubbed with garlic till it shone 
like a walnut-wood table in an English farm-house ; theinside he satu- 
rated with oil and vinegar. By the time he had done that, the whole 
crust looked like a cold poultice in a polished calf-leather saucer. He 
ate this remarkable compound with voracious enjoyment, while I look- 
ed at him. I found him rather a difficult man to estimate in a physiog- 
nomical point of view ; nothing was to be seen of his face but two gog- 
gle eyes and a hook nose, peeping out of a forest of hair—such hair! 
just the iron-grey sort of thing 1 wanted. Such a beard! the most de- 
votional I ever saw. I engaged him on the spot, and jocosely christen- 
ed him Polycarp the Second, in allusion to the character he was to re- 
present on my canvas. 

10¢h.—Polycarp the Second came to sit ; he was polite, talkative, and 
apparently somewhat infested with fleas. I had an explanation with 
him on the last-mentioned of his personal characteristics. He asserted 
consolingly, that the fleas were not likely to leave Aim to go to me— 
they patriotically preferred Italian to English pasturage. Trusting he 
was right, I changed the subject and asked about his history. His a0- 
swer tended to show that he had been ill-used and misunderstood by 
His father, his mother, his relations, 
the priests, the police, the high populace end the low populace, through- 
out every degree—they had all maltreated, persecuted, falsely accused, 
and unrelentingly pursued Polycarp the Second. He attributed this 
miserable state of things partly to the invincible piety and honesty of 
his character, which, of course, exposed him to the malice of the world; 
and partly to his strong and disinterested attachment to the English na- 
tion, which lowered him in the eyes of his prejudiced countrymen. He 
wept as he said this—his beard became a disconsolate beard with the 
tears that trickled down it. Excellent-hearted Polyearp! I sympa 
thise with him already in spite of the fleas. 





spectral illusion. In the reality of this appearance she firmly believed, 
not having sufficient knowledge of science to attribute her visitation to 
its true origin—a partial derangement of the nervous system. This 
visitation regularly recarred at midnight, and at once accounted for 
the singular behaviour that had so piqued the benevolent Frenchwoman’s | 
curiosity. 





11th.—Another sitting from my worthy model. The colossal figure 
is, by this time (so rapid a workman am 1) entirely sketched in. My 
physical exertions are tremendous. My canvas is fourteen feet high ; 
and Polycarp reaches from top to bottom. I can only pursue my labour 
by incessantly getting up and down a pair of steps; by condemning 
myself heroically to a sort of pictorial treadmill. Already, however, I 


Mrs. Radcliffe now returned to London, where she shortly after- | have tasted the compensating sweets of triumph. My model is in rap- 
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= ted that he cried over 
| caw re welnyd very i ae or my iy taste these Italians na- 
it, just as he cried over his own bist y a eiemmashied 
turally possess ! What impressibility ! What untaug . y 4 
with genius! How delightfully different their disposition ~ + e -~ 
Ter-of fact English character! How stolid is a British Royal Acade- 
mician, compared to PolycarptheSecond! _ : ; ; 
12h.—Model again. Crying again. Previous history — tap- 
tures again. I wish he would not smell quite so strong of garlic. At 
resent he repels my nose as powerfully as heattracts my heart. Sent 
bim on an errand, to buy me lamp black and fluke- white : I mean to lay 
it on rather thick when I come to Polycarp’s beard. Gave him the mo 
ney to pay for the paint—about fourpence English. The honest crea- 
ture showed himself worthy of my confidence, by bringing me back one 
halfpenny of change with the colours. Poor Polyearp! Poor, perse- 
cuted, lost sheep ! the malicious world has singed the wool off your in- 
nocent back : be it mine to see it grow again under the British artist’s 
ing care! 
soesh, 14th 15th, 16th.—Too much occupied to make regular entries in 
my journal. I must have been up and down several miles of steps, 
during my four days’ labour on my fourteen feet of canvas. The quan 
tity of paint 1 am o2liged to use is so enormous thatit quite overpowers 
gli Pulycarp’s garlic, and will, imagine, in process of time poison all 
Polycarp’s fleas. I feel fatigued, especially in the calves of my legs; 
but with such a design as 1 am producing, to cheer me on ; and with 
such a model as I have got, to appreciate wy genius and run my errands, 
fatigue itself becomes an enjoyment. Physically as well as intellectu- 
ally. I feel the Samson of High Art! . 
i7th. Horror! humiliation! disenchantment! despair !—Polycarp 
the Second is off with my watch, chain, and purse containing Roman 
money to the amount of five pounds English. 1 feel the most forlorn, 
deluded, miserable ass under the canopy of Heaven! 1 have been the 
dupe of hypocritical, whimpering scoundrel! The scent of his garlic 
still floats aggravatingly on the atmosphere of my studio, outraging my 
nose and my feelings both together. But I can write no more on this 
disastrous day: I must either go mad, or go to dinuer immediately. 
Let me embrace the latter alternative, while it is still within my power, 
Away! away to forget myself in the national Roman dish of kid’s flesh 
and pistachio nuts! , Biase 
18th. —The national Roman dish has disagreed with me: I sit bilious 
before my fourteen canvas feet of thickly-painted but still unfinished 
Polycarp. This is an opportunity for relating in a proper spirit of 
lamentation the history of my discomfiture. It happened thus :— 
Powerfully as my legs are made they gave away under me on the 
morning of the 17th, after Lhad been three hours engaged in incessantly 
getting up the steps to put hairs on Polycarp’s beard, and incessantly 
getting down again to go to the other end of the room and look at the 
effect of them. 1 told my perfidious model that he might take a rest, 
and set him the example by taking a rest myself. Overpowered by 
weariness, and the pressure of ideas, I fell asleep—unaccountubly and 
barbarously fell asleep in my chair—before my own picture. The toil- 
worn British artist innocently reposed; and the whimpering Italian 
scoundrel took advantage of his slumbers! The bearded villain must 
have coolly taken my chain off my neck, my watch out of my waistcoat, 
my purse out of my pocket, while I was asleep. When | awoke it was 
dusk: I yawned loudly—no notice taken of it: I called out more loudly 
—no answer: I struck a light—no chain, no watch, no purse, no Poly- 
carp. After a moment of bewilderment and horror, | rushed to the 
traitor’s dwelling. The people of the house knew nothing about him, 
except that he was not at home. I proclaimed my wrongs furiously to 
the rest of the lodgers. Another bearded man among tem threat ned 
me with assassination if I did not immediately hold wy tongue: I held 
it. The bearded man’s mother recommended me to go home (ominously 
swinging & saucepan full of dirty water towards me, while she spoke); 
I took her advice. When I am in a den of thieves I do not find the 
courageous part of my character quite so fully developed as I could 
wish. 
19th.—Sought redress and restitution from the Police. They ap- 
peared to consider my application first as a joke, and then as an insult. 
Could they not catch Polycarp the Second ? (I asked.)—Yes ; they might 
possibly catch him in process of time. Then, why not set about his 
capture at once ?--in the sacred name of Justice, why not? Because 
it was of no use: he must have sold the watch and chain, and spent the 
money by this time. Besides, suppose him caught, it would be incon. 
venient to punish him, for the prisons were all full—there was no room 
for him anywhere. I was an Englishman, therefore rich, and \bere 
fore able to put up with my loss Surely I had better go away, and 
not make a fuss about the business in bad Italian. Shade of Brutus! 
can this be Roman Justice ? 
20th —A visit from a brother artist—a German who chirps his na- 
tional songs all day; paints in the severe style ; and lives on an income 
of forty pounds a year. This esteemed fellow labourer gave me some 
advice, on hearing of my disaster. He assured me that I should get no 
assistance from the police without bribing them handsomely to do their 
work. Supposing they really took decisive steps, after that; it was 
more than probable that Polycarp, or some of his friends, would put 
me out of their way in the night, by sticking an inch or two of stiletto 
into my ribs. I had better not move in the matter, if I valued either 
my pocket or my life. ‘* This,” said the German student, lighting his 
pipe, ‘‘ this O Anglo Saxon brother, is not thy fatherland. At Rome, 
the mind and-body comforting virtues they practise not—they grant no 
justice and they qu»ff no beer. 
2lst.—After mature consideration, arrived at the conclusion that I 
had better leave Rome. To goon with my picture, after what has hap 
pose ig impossible. The train of thought in which it originated, is 
roken up for ever. Moreover, envious fellow students are already 
beginning to make a joke of my disaster; and, for aught I kuow to the 
coutrary, Polycarp the Second may be lying in wait for my life, every 
night, at the corner of the street. Pursued by ridicule, and threaten- 
ed by assassination, no course is left me but dignified retreat. Rome, 
farewell! Romans! one more master spirit that dwelt among ye has 
now been outraged and proscribed! CorroLanus—Ports. 
22nd.—Early in the morning, took my canvas off the stretcher ; rolled 
it up, and deposited it in the studio of my friend, the German artist. 
He promises to complete my design, as soon as he can afford paint enough 
to cover so colossal a canvas. I wrung his hand in silence, and lett 
him my lamp-black, as a stock-in-trade of colours to begin with. Half 
an hour afterwards I was on the road to Florence, hastening to seek 
intellectual consolation at the feet of the Venus de Medici. 
24th.—Arrived at the Tuscan capital lateinthe evening. Rain, hail, 
snow, wind rising to a hurricane. People who praise the climate of 
Italy must be the paid agents of Italian Innkeepers. I have never suf- 
fered such cold as this in England in my life. 
25th.—Called on an Italian gentleman, to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, for the purpose of inquiring about lodgings. Told him I 
only wanted a bedroom and astudio He informed me that I could get 
both (the studio fifty feet long, if I liked it,) at the palace of the Mar- 
chesa——-._ ‘* Lodgings at a palace!” cried I. ‘ Yes, and very cheap, 
tuo,” answered my new friend. Cheap! Can a Marchioness drive 
bargains? Readily. The Marchioness has not fifty pounds of your 
money for her whole yearly income. ‘‘ Has she any children?” ** One 
Unmarried daughter, the Marchesina.” ‘* What’sthat?”’ ‘* A diminu- 
tive term of endearment; it means, the little Marchioness, my dear sir, 
in your language.” This last reply decided me Serene visions of a 
future Marchesina Potts swam benignant before my eyes. In an evil 
hour, and little thinking into what fatal embarrassments I was plung- 
ing myself, I asked for the address of the palace, and determined to 
odge with the Marchioness.—(Christmas-day ; and no roast-beef or 
Pluu-pudding. I wish I was back in England, in spite of my brilliant 
Prospects with the Italian aristocracy.) 
26¢h —Went tomy noble landlady’s, having dreamt all night of Poly- 
Carp the Second. (Is this a warning that I am to see that miscreant 
8g4in?) Found the palace situated in a back street ; an ecormous 
building in a very deficient state of repair. The flag-stones of the court- 
yard grass-grown ; the fountain in the middle throwing up no water, 
and entirely surrounded by weeds and puddles ; the staircase rugged 
With hard dirt ;—but for thinking of the Marchesina, I should have run 
away at my first external view of my future lodgings. Saw the Mar- 
er Where does all the flesh of all the old women in Italy go tof? 
hat substance absorbs, what grave receives it? Why is there no 
yee thing as a fat lady of sixty in the whole Peninsula? Oh, whata 
t no ge Italian old woman was this Marchesa! She was little, 
Crooked, fleshless ; her yellow skin had shrivelled up tight over her 
are her nose looked preternaturally aquiline, without an atom of 
~ _ to relieve it; her hair was white; her eyes were blazing black ; 
lad to crown all, she was stealthily civil as any watering place land 
hide England that I ever met with. She must have exercised some 
ete us fascination over me, for I fell into her toils, and chirtered a 
room and studio before [ had been in her presence ten minutes. The 
long by was comparatively small for a palace, only about thirty feet 
y twenty broad. The studio was a vasty mausoleum of a draw- 





ing-room : sixty feet by forty of marble floor, without a fire-place or a 
single article of furniture on any part of it, do not look comfortable in 
the month of February, when the snow is falling out of doors. I shall 
have to sit and paint in a sentry box! 

27th.—Removed to my duugeon—I can call it nothing else. 
I have just seen the Marchesina, and feel faint and giddy after the 
sight. ‘*The little Marchioness”—to use my friend’s translation of 
her name—stands five feet eleven in her slippers; her hair and eyes 
are as black as ink; her arm is as thick as my leg; her complexion is 
sallow. She is as fleshy asubject as Il ever remember to have met with. 
I know where all the old woman's fat has gone now; it has gone to the 
Marchesina My first intuitive resolve, on being introduced to this 
magnificent aristocrat, was as follows:—‘+I must make friends with 

ou, madam, for I see that you can thrash me !”” 

28¢h.—The domestic life of the two noble ladies exhibits some pecu- 
liarities. I have observed that neither of them appears to possess such 
athivg as a gown; they are both swaddled in quantities of shapeless, 
dark-coloured robes, wrapped about them in a very mysterious manner. 
They appear to live exclusively on salad. They make salads not only 
of every kind of vegetable, but of bread, nuts and sponge-cakes. If the 
Marchesina by any accident ever set herself on fire, [ feel assured that 
she would blaze like a beacon, from the quantity of oil she imbibes. 
Both the ladies keep me company in my studio, because I have got a 
chafing-dish of charcoal in it to preserve me from freezing, and they 
like to be economical] in point of fire. But, besides my fire, they have 
their own, which they carry in their laps. An earthenware pipkin 
a-piece, with anarched handle, and with a small provision of burning 
charcoal in it, is the extraordinary portable fire that they hold on their 
knees all day long. I suspect the Marchesina of having a second pip- 
kin full of live charcoal, under her robes, for the purpose of warming 
her feet and so forth. But of this [I am not yet certain. 

29th.—The mighty Marchesina has proposed a subjeet to me to paint 


—a life-size portrait of herself in the character of a Sibyl. Ah, mer 
ciful Heaven! I must have another huge canvas for this! It will be 
another *‘ Polycarp,” in female form! But I must submit. The Mar- 


chesina has been hitherto very kind, sometimes even alarmingly affec- 
tionate. Nevertheless, if I oppose, or neglect her, I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that she is capable of knocking me down!—Why! why did I ever 
come to Italy ?—( To be cuncluded next week.) 





PARADISE LOST. 


My knapsack was on my shoulder— 

—So said Armand, a young artist, when a little company of us were 
sitting together the other evening. 

—My knapsack was on my shoulder, my ashen stick in hand ; three 
leagues of dusty road had whitened me like a miller. Whence I came, 
whither I was going—what matters it? I was not twenty years of 
age. My starting point, therefore, was home ; my goal was Paradise— 
apy earthly Paradise I could find. The country was not particularly 
picturesque; and the weather was very hot. Great undulations of 
harvest-laden fields rolled irregularly on all sides. Here was a ham- 
let; there a solitary farm-house; yonder a wood, on each eminenee a 
windmill. Some peasants that were in the fields, sang ; and the birds 
chirped at them asifin mockery. One or two waggons, dragged by 
oxen and horses, slowly moved along the tree bordered road. I sat 
down on a heap of stones. A waggonergruffly asked me if I was tired, 
and offered me ‘a lift” I accepted; and soon I was stretched, were 
dung had been ; jolted into an uneasy, half-slumber, nor without its 
charm, with the bells of the lazy team softly jiogling in my ears, unti] 
I thought fifty silver voices were calling me away to a home that must 
be bright, and a land that must be beautiful. 

I awoke in a mood sufficiently benign to receive an apology. The 
man had forgotten me when he turned off the high road, and had taken 
me half a league into the country. Where was the harm, honest wag- 
goner? I am not going anywhere; ‘I am only going to Paradise.” 
There was no village of that name in the neighbourhood, he said ; but 
he had no doubt [ would be pleased to see the grounds of the chateau. 
Of course, I had come on purpose forthat. I handed him his pour boire. 
‘* Drink my health, good man, and injure your own. Let us see these 
grounds.”’ The man showed me through a meadow near the farm (to 
which he belonged)and left me, tossing the silver piece I had given him 
in his hard hand. I soon observed that the place was worth seeing. 

A hasty glance showed it to be a fragment of wild nature, occupied 
in its original state, and barricaded against civilisation. There were 
woods and solitary trees, and lakes, and streams of sufficient dimen- 
sions for grandeur ; and, when once the wall disappeared amidst the 
heavy foliage, I could at first discern no traces whatever of the presence 
ofman. However, on closer examination, | discovered that nature had 
been improved upon; that all objects which might ungraciously inter- 
cept the view or deform a landscape, had been removed. There were 
no sham ruins nor artificial cascades; but the stranger’s steps were led, 
by some ingenious process of plantation, insensibly tothe best points 
of view. I felt, and was thankful, for the presence of the art which so 
industriously endeavoured to conceal itself; but being, at that time, as 
most young men are, inclined to compare great things with small— 
thinking to be epigrammatic and knowing—I exclaimed aloud: ‘* The 
toilette of this park has been admirably performed.” 

‘A vulgar idea, vulgarly expressed,” said a clear firm voice above 
me. I looked up, thinking that somebody, was hidden in a tree ; and, 
to my surprise, saw a young woman upon a fine large horse, holding a 
riding-whip playfully over my head. She had approached across the 
turf unheard; and had heard my exclamation, which, I assure you, 
was meant for no ears but my own. 

“* Madam,” replied I, when I had recovered from my confusion, ‘ I 
think you misunderstand me. There is no vulgarity in comparing a 
prospect, in which every superfluity is thus tastefully pruned away, to 
& woman ; who, instead of loading herself with ornaments, uses the arts 
of the toilette to display all her beauties to the best advantage.” 

** The explanation will not do,” she replied. ‘*It wants frankness. 
Your phrase simply meant that you were ashamed of the admiration 
this view had at first excited ; and that you thought it necessary to ex- 
ert the manly privilege of contempt. If I had not seen you yonder 
using your sketch book, I should take you for a travelling hair-dres- 
ser.” 

The tone and manner of my new acquaintance puasled me exceeding- 
ly ; and [ was at first rather irritated by the hostile attitude she as- 
sumedon suchslight grounds. It was evident she wished to provoke an 
intellectual contest ; for, at the moment, I did not understand that her 
real desire was to suppress the formalities of an introduction. I re- 
turned to the charge; she replied. A broadside of repartee was fired 
off on either side; but insensibily we met upon common ground ; affec- 
tation was discarded ; and, ss we streamed irregularly along the swardy 
avenues, or stopped at the entrance of a long vista—she gently walk- 
ing her docile genet ; I, with my hand upon its mane,—we made more 
advances towards familiarity and friendship in an hour than would 
have been possible, under any other circumstances, in a season. 

Let me describe my impressions as I received them. Otherwise, how 
will the narrative illustrate the theory? I am endeavouring to show 
by example, what an immense structure of happiness may be built upon 
a very flimsy ground; that the material sequence of this life’s events 
need have no correspondence with the sequence of our sentiments; 
that——ButI must not anticipate. 

The lady, dressed in a green riding habit, was remarkably handsome, 
as this miniature will show— 

—And Armand drew a small case from his breast. 

** It is made from memory ; but | will answer for its exactitude.” 

** We all know the face well enough, my friend,’ quoth Prevost ; * it 
re-appears in nearly all your pictures, like Raphael's Fornarina. Last 
year you madeit doduty for Medea; this year, modified to suit the occa- 
sion, it will appear in the Salon as Charlotte Corday. Why have you 
so carefully avoided that type in your Juliet and your Heloise? One 
would imagine that, instead of being associated with pleasant recollec- 
tions, it suggested nothing but strife, violence and despair.” 

‘* Were that the case, youknow,” quoth Armand, with feigued spright- 
liness, ‘‘ my theory falls to the ground ; and, in telling you my story, I 
am only impertinently taking advantage of your good nature to make 
a confession, and tlus ease a somewhat troubled mind. Listen to the | 
end; it is not far off.” 

We reached a grotto on the borders of a little lake, where, to my 
surprise, an elegant breakfast was laid out. There were two seats | 
placed ready; and Fifine, the maid, was there to serve. We partook 
of the meal together, talking of everything except of ourselves; but 
thinking of nothing else. Once or twice a reflection on the oddity of 
this reception flitted across my mind; but I thought that I had fallen 
in with some eccentric mistress of the castle—such as one reads of in 
middle-age romances—who was proud to give hospitality to a wander- 
ing artist. The lady called me Hector, and I called her Andromache; 
and, under the influence of some generous wine that came in with the, 
dessert, I went so far as to declure that my love for her was unbounded, | 


and that she must be my bride. I was thrown into ecstacies of delight 
by the frank reply, that it only depended upon me to fix the day! 
What follies I committed I scarcely recollect; but I know that Fifine 
scolded me; and said that, for a well educated young man, I was dread- 
= forward. 

hat a delightful half hour was that which succeeded! The entrance 
of the grotto was wreathed with vines. The ripples cf the lake broke 
upon @ little beach of sand, that seemed of gold dust; the path by whieh 
we had come ran along at the foct of a precipice for about thirty yards, 
and then climbed a steep bank ; the expanse of water—possibly it was 
merely a large pool, but things magnify in memory—nestled at the feet 
of some lofty wooden slopes, which, with the pure blue sky, it reflected. 
We sat, side by side, hand in hand; but Fifine, whose notions of pro- 
priety were extremely rigid, expostulated vehemently. I whispered 
that she ought to be sent away ; and Andromache was, perhaps, of my 
opinion ; but she did not venture to agree with me aloud. Thus the 
hour passed in silent happiness: for our hearts soon became tvo full for 
words, andl solemnly declare, that, to spend such another day I would 
discount ten years of my existence. 

As the evening drew near, and I began to dream of the delights of a 
twilight stroll along the margin of the lake, Fifine pitilessly suggested 
an adjournment to the chateau. The word grated harshly om my ear. 
I had almost pictured to myself the lady as a dryad, or a nymph living 
ever amidst trees and grottoes. But prosy Fifine carried her point; 
and, in half-an-hour, we were in the saloon of a most comfortable mod- 
ern dwelling, furnished with Parisian elegance. Several very common- 
place looking servants stared at meas I eutered. My romantic ideas 
at oace receiveda shock. Five minutes afterwards a poste chaise rolled 
up to the door, and a stout old gentleman, accompanied by a tall hand- 
some young wan, issued therefrom. 

Why should I give you the ludicrous details of the explanation? 
Andromache was betrothed to Monsieur Hector Chose; but she had 
never seen bim. Her father a wealthy naturalist, had gone that day 
to meet the bridegroom at a neighbouring town. The young lady (who 
was of a romantic disposition) had descried me in the park, and had 
fancied this was a pre-arranged surprise. She had got up the break- 
fast in the grotto; and had made my acquaintance asl have related. I 
answered to the name of Hector ; she naturally retorted Androu.ache. 
This was the whole explanation of the mistake. I was overw!«lmed 
with shame, when the father and the real Hector, with voci/erous 
laughter, undeceived me; and the young lady herself went away in 
tears of vexation. For a moment, | hoped that I had produced »n in- 
effaceable impression ; but I was soon undeceived In my mortifi. ation 
[ insulted Hector. A hostile meeting was the result. I received @ 
severe wound, and lay a long time helpless in a neighbouring b:mlet. 
Siill my love was not cured. Even when | heard that the marriage had 
been celebrated, I persisted in looking upon the bride as my An‘!ro- 
mache ; but when Madam Duclique, her cousin, came to see me, she de- 
stroyed all my illusions. Andromanche, she said, though with mach 
affectation of romance, was a very matter of fact personage, and re- 
membered our love-passage only as a ridiculous mistake. She had mar- 
ried Hector, not only without repugnance, but withdelight He brought 
her everything she desired—a handsome person, a fine fortune, an ex- 
alted position ; and she was the first to joke on the subject of ** that 
poor counterfeit Hector.” 

This interview cured me at once. I discovered that I was virong 
enough to leave the Paradise I had lost. Madame Duclique, an * wia- 
ble and beautiful person, gava me a seat in her carriage, and drove we 
to the town of Arques. 1 feel grateful to my Andromache fur having 
impressed upon my mind an enduring form of beauty. 

** Let us drink her health !” 





Kpervial Parliament. 


THE LOCAL MILITIA ACTS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 16. 


The House went into committee, Mr. Bernal in the chair. 

Lord J. KUSSELL, who was sometimes very indistinctly heard, spoke 
in substance as follows :—** ln 1848 L made a statement to the House 
with respect to the defences of this country, and in the course of my 
statemeut I said I thought it would be desirable to form a foundation 
for @ permanent wilitia force, which might be of service in case of in- 
vavious Unfortunately, that proposition of m ne, and vtror-pre . 
tions with respect to the naval and military service, were coupled with 
a proposal for iucreased taxation, which became very unpalatable to 
the House and to the country, and the Government did not persevere 
in the proposal. I recall it to recollection now, chiefly for the purpose 
of showing that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, without 
any pressure of extraordinary circumstances, it was wise to make pro- 
vision for the defence of the country. (Hear, hear) At the time at 
which I then addressed the House Louis Philippe was upon the throne 
of France ; there was no apparent revolution at hard ; the disposition 
of that King was known to be pacific; his counsels were moderate and 
wise. At that time I thought it weuld be advisableto make permanent 
provision for the defences of the country ; and | now renew the pro- 
position, with the hope that the House and the country will take the 
same view which Her Majesty's Government take, that it would be 
wise, to have a permanent force of militia. (Hear, hear.) When I say 
that, it is not that I mean to depart in any respect from the assurances 
which were given in her Majesty’s speech, that the relations of this 
country with foreign powers were of a friendly nature (hear, hear,) 
and that there was nothing apparently at hand to disturb those rela- 
tions—(hear, hear); bat at the same time I think it never can be 
assumd that a country in the position in which this country is 
can be secure from the danger of war. In the first plice, we may 
have s(me aggression upon some of our possessions, or even upon our 
owncoun'ry In the next place, itis possible that we may have some 
dispute with respect to the rights of our subjeets, or injury supposed 
to be inflicted upon the subjects of some other country. In the third 
place, we are bound by treaty with respect to several of the countries 
of Europe to defend them, if attacked. [An hon. Member expressed 
dissent.] Yes (hear); I will only mention one instance; we are bound 
to defend Portugal against any enemy that might attack that country; 
an obligation which was avowed by the whole House in 1826, and Mr. 
Canning called upon the House to fulfil that obliga:‘ion (Hear.) But, 
in the fourth place, we are connected, and have been for more than a 
century, with the general system of Europe; and any territorial in- 
crease of one power, any aggrandizement which disturbs the general 
balance of power in Europe, although it might not immediately lead to 
war, could not be matter of indifference to this country, and would, no 
doubt, be the subject, of conference, and might ultimately, if that bal 
ance were seriously threatened, lead to hostilities. These are reasons. 
why we cannot believe ourselves altogether safe from the danger of 
war (Hear, hear.) 

But there is another question which has arisen of late years, and 
which has been so much the topic of discussion in books and pamph- 
lets, in Conversaion and in letters, in newspapers, both on this and 
the other side of the Channel, that it will be quite unnecessary for me 
to dilate upon it, or do more than mention the subject. It is, that since 
the invention of steam navigation this country can no longer be con- 
sidered so safe as it formerly might, when it was necessary tor an ene- 
my to obtain the command of the Channel, and even to be favoured by 
the winds and waves, in order to effect any invasion, or even to inflict 
the most petty insult upon this country. The changes introduced b 
steam navigation are very gre t. (Hear, hear.) What would be their 
extent in case of warl believe no man can safely predict; but this, ab 
least, is obvious, that any force of steamers attempting to invade this 
coast would no longer have the same difficulties to contend with which 
other proposed invaders of England in former days had to contemplate. 
Now, with that change of circumstances we must couple this faet— 
which is likewise one universally acknowledged—that this country ig 
generally averse to large military establishments (hear, hear) ; that 
we never have been able under any Government, Whig or Tory, to en- 





dure the notion of very lurge military establishments, and have rather 
kept ourestablishmeats very far indeed below those of other countries. 
(Hear, hear.) Bat it must likewise be considered that in former times, 


| and, indeed, from the time of the Seven Years’ War, I believe, to the 
| last peace, it was generally reckoned wise as well as constitutional to 


maintain a considerable force of militia, which coul: be, as it were, @ 
reserve for the general army, and upon which the country might rely 
for a certain number of men who had been trained to the use of arma. 
(Hear, hear.) As things at present stand—as they have stood now for 
many years—we have no such force of militia. (Hear, hear) It is 
to that subject I particularly wish to call the attention of the House. 
(Hear, hear) 1 shall say a few words, and only a few, with regard to 
our military force. With respect to our naval force I shall not mike 
apy observations at present, thinking it much better that my right 
hon. friend the First Lord of the Admiralty should state his vides 
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upon that subject at length when the naval estimates shall come under 
consideration. With respect to our military force, I should say that 
the addition we propose to make to our regular army in the present 

is very smail, amounting to 4,000 men of the line, and 1,000 for 
the Artillery, in all rather » leas number of men than have been de- 
spatched to the Cape since the commencement of hostilities in that 
quarter. (Hear.) But I think it is of importance to state, first, the 
general policy which we hold with respect to our force in the colonies, 
and, next, to advert to the views of the Commander-in-Chief with re- 
spect to our present armaments. With regard to the former subject, 

should say that there has been for some time a policy rather to di- 
minigh the military force in our colonies, and rely upon the people of 
the colonies themselves to furnish such force as may be necessary, and 
have only a very small force of our reguiar army there. We have 
acted in pursuance of that policy ; and | should say generally I think 
it is better, with respect to the force we maintain in our colonies, to 
have it in positions in which a considerable number can be collected, 
rather than dispersed, as has been in former years, over all our colo- 
nies, thus leaving many of them open to attack and without any ade- 
quate force.” (Hear, hear.) 

After stating that improvements in arming theregular troops were 
under consideration, Lord John went on to say that the proposal which 
he meant to submit to the house was the establishment of a local mili- 
tia, the officers of which should be appointed—two-thirds by the lord 
lieutenant of the county and one-third by the Crown. Inthe first year 
ali persons between the ages of 20 and 23 would have to be balloted for, 
and it was estimated that this would give 80,000 men. The subsequent 
years the ballot would be confined to those between 20 and 21, which 
would give 30,000 men. He proposed that one-fifth only should be 
balloted for, and that one-tenth of the remainder should be formed 
into a reserve to make up those who might have valid excuses for not 
serving. It was also proposed that volunteers should be received, and 
that their term of service should be one year less than of those ballot- 
ed for, namely, for four years only, but that under certain circum- 
stances, they might be required to serve from six to twelve months 
longer. He proposed that the militia should be called out for 28 days 
in the first year, and for 14 days in the subsequent years, but it would 
not be necessary that those days should be consecutive. The total ex- 
pense would be about 200,000/. 

Mr. HUME condemned the whole scheme as unnecessary and expen- 
sive, and said he should divide the house upon it.—Colonel Thompson 
thought that publicjopinion was in favour of placing the country in a 
proper state of defence.—After some remarks from Colonel Sibthorp, 

Sir H. VERNEY, was of opinion that the forces proposed to be estab- 
lished would not be found available, and if they were to have a force 
at all, it should be an efficient one.—In reply to a question from Mr 
Reynolds, 

Lord J. RUSSEUL said this bill was for England and Wales only. — 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL hoped the noble lord would re-consider his 
proposition as regarded the application of the measure to Ireland.— 
Mr. COBDEN contended that we had ample means of defence if they 
were properly applied. Indeed our expenditure in this way was lavish 
beyond conception, for we had expended, since the close of the war, no 
less that two hundred and fifty millions of money on our navy. If they 
were really afraid of invasion, the Admiralty should recall the ships 
on foreign service, but without even doing that there were ships at home 
quite sufficient to insure us against an invasion. He hoped the noble 
lord would not press the measure forward until the country should 
have time to pronounce an opinion upon it. 

Lord PALMERSTON and Mr. F. Maule rose together, but the calls 
for the noble lurd were very loud and very general, and, after a short 
pause, the right hon. member for Perth gave way and resumed his 
seat. His lordship then said,—Sir, I have heard with satisfaction the 
speech of the hon. and gallant gentleman on this side of the house, th: 
hon. member for Bradford (Colonel Thompson), when he expressed his 
gratification that Her Majesty’s Government were at last duing some- 
thing, and were proposing a measure on the subject of the present dis- 
cussion. (Hear, hear.) My satisfaction, I can, however, assure the 
House, is not founded on any temporary panic, or on any opinion that 
there is now pressing on us any danger which has not existed at any 
former period. (‘* Hear, hear,’ from Lord J. Russell.) i trust our 
relations with a1] those countries from whom, under any circumstances, 
any danger might arise, are as friendly as they can be, and that there 
i “et present likely to arise which can expose this opuntry 
to the danger of war. (‘ Hear, hear,” from Lord J. Russell.) But the 
noble lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Government knows that so 
long ago asthe year 1846 I took the liberty of pressing on him my 
opinion that on general principles, and with a view to the permanent 
and lasting interests of the country, it was desirable that, some such 
measure of precaution should be taken as thar which is the object of 
the present proposal, and that I have at various times renewed my in- 
stances, but that there were difficulties which prevented their being 
carried into effect. (Hear, hear.) I am glad, Sir, these difficulties 
have disappeared, and that Her Majesty's Government are now enabled 
to propose measures to provide more adequately for the defence of the 
eountry. (Cheers.) There are hon. gentlemen who say they hope we 
may not be again engaged in continental warfare, or mix ourselves up 
unnecessarily with continental quarrels. Sir, I agree with them en- 
tirely, but we, as the noble lord said, now have engagements, and some 
of them of long standing, which may involve us with other countries. 
(*‘ Hear,” from Lord J. Russell.) We have political interests beyond 
our own shores. (Uheers.) We have engagements which it would not 
be safe to stand quietly by and see destroyed. (Cheers.) We have 
interests scattered over all the countries of the globe, and there is no 
country in which we have not subjects, property, and commerce. 
Questions arise, and sometimes of the most dangerous character, too 
frequently from matters which in themselves are of the least import- 
ance. (Hear, hear) We have an instance of this in the administra- 
tion of sir R. Peel, when we had a question of a very grave kind, not 
involving any national iaterest, but involving the national dignity and 
the national honour (Cheers.) Hon. gentlemen talk as if the only 
danger of rupture were from our immediate neighbour, France; but 
they should remember that France is not the only power that possesses 
@ large fleet and a large disposable army, and that chere is no saying if 
we were involved to what extent the flame might spread, or how far 
the jeulousy of those other powers might take advantage of the diffi- 
culties in which we were engaged. (Cheers) We are told that our 

ition is insular, and that we have a fleet which is our defence; but, 
ir, that insular position, which constitutes, in some degree, our 
strength, constitutes also our danger. (Cheers.) 

The continental powers are accessible only by certain roads and ap 

hes, which they can watch and protect by fortifications, and they 
now where and how the attack will come. But the vast circumference 
of eur shores is open all around, and it is impossible to foresee at 
what place an invading force may appoint to land. The Channel is 
narrow which divides us from our immediate neighbours, and then, as 
Lord Howe said, ‘* the sea is a wide place.” (Cheers.) The Channel 
may be crossed in a few hours; afew days may bring a very considera- 
ble force to any portion that may be selected of the extended surface 
of our shores. (Cheers.) I believe our navy is, as my hon. friend (Mr. 
Cobden) said it ought to be, considering the expense,—I believe it is as 
efficient as it ever was at any former period in proportion to its ex 
tent. Nay, more, I believe it is more efficient; I believe that we have 
a great amount of valuable steres in our harbours and dockyards, 
and that we have a large number of ships in ordinary. But is that a 
reason why we should permit an enemy to come and destroy those har- 
bours and stores, to burn our ships, and to prevent our manning those 
ships which are capable of receiving men, but which have no wen on 
board? (Cheers ) And here I must complain of the exaggeration of 
the hon. gentleman in enumerating the force of our navy, when he 
reckoned as part of our defence ships like the Excellent, which is only 
placed for target practice, and the Victory, which is only a guardship 
at Portsmouth harbour, and not, so far as I kuow, fit for gea at all 
Hear, hear.) But what I say is this,—it would be madness t» rely in 
this country entirely on our navy for safety. (Cheers.) Sir, it is per- 
fectly impossible for any navy, however active, vigorous, and nume 
rous. to prevent altogether the landing of & hostile force, when we 
consider the short interval between our own shores and those from 
whi:h an enemy might come, and whence an expedition might sail to 
60.ne spot of our wide-extending shores, and land in Ireland or any 
less guarded portion of the country. ‘Cheers.) If it be necessary, as | 
th ok it is, that we sbould have a lind force—that we should have arm- 
ed men to resist armed men—for, as to fortifications, it is useless for us 
to think of fortifying more than our arsenals and dock yards and such 
places of viral importance,—there is no fortification like brave nfep 
armel, organized, disciplined, and ready to meet an enemy. (Loud 
cheers.) That is the best fortification, and such fortification you will 
aiways find in the hearts and arms of Eaglishmen; but, if it be neces- 
pry that we shoul! have armed men to meet the unfortunate possibil 
ty of an invasion—I hope uot the probability ; and mind, the less pro- 








arrangement as this experiment of his seems to be, when he has a sim- 








bable it will be, the more you are prepared for it (cheers)—nothing so 
much tempts as weakness nd incapacity to resist, when to that is add- 
ed enormous wealth and a great temptation for political objects.— 
(Cheers. ) 

If it be necessary that this country should have a force capable of 
defending our homes against an invading army, and of protecving us 
from the incalculable calamity which would arise from the occupation 
of any portion of our country, even for a month, by an invading force, 
why then, I say, something like the mode proposed seems to me the 
best, if not the only possible, mode ofdoing so. (Cheers.) It is mighty | 
well for persons in this country to talk of the hardships of taking men 
away from their homes, their farms, or their shops, and to teach them 
to defend themselves, their families, and their country. (Cheers ) For- 
tunately, Sir, the people of England do not know what the calamities 
of war are, but those who have served abroad, and those who have read 
with common attention the accounts of the effe ts of war in foreign 
countries, must think a greater calamity could not befall this country 
than the landing of a force of sufficient magnitude to occupy any por- 
tion of it for even the shortest conceivable period. (Cheers.) If then 
there is to be a standing force, I think the mode in which the noble lord 
proposes to raise it is, on the whole, the best that can be adopted. I 
am satisfied the habits, the feelings, and the finances of the country 
would not permit you to have a regular force in time of peace sufficient 
to defend you in the event of war. The only thing you can have, then, 
is what every other country of any magnitude and importance has also, 
and that is adormant force, trained, organized, and disciplined in time 
of peace, and ready in time of war to appear under arms, and take a 
part with the regular forces in operations against the enemy. (Hear.) 
My hon. friend talks about the hardship of taking persons from their 
homes, but the people of the United States of America do not feel it as 
a hardship (cheers) to be called upon to learn the use of arms to defend 
their homes and their country in the event of invasion. (Hear, hear.) 
Why, it is said there are somewhere about 4 million of militiamen in 
the United States. (Hear, heur.) In the countries of Europe you have 
a similar force. Prussia has a large defensive force in her Landwehr, 
and Austria has a large amount of dormant force of this kind. The 
National Guards of France were a very numerous body, and although 
they have been recently disbanded, they have more lately been partial- 
ly reorganized. (‘* Hear, hear,” from Lord J. Russell.) There is no 
great country in the world that follows the example of this country,— 
I should say the recent example of this country, for it is only of late 
years the militia has been discontinued. Considering the enormous 
wealth which we have to protect, there is no country so defenceless and 
so destitute of the means of protecting itself in case of attack. (Hear, 
hear,) What you want is a trained, disciplined, and organized force, 
which is only assembled for a short time in the year in order to be ac- 
customed to the use of arms, and practised in those movements without 
a knowledge of which armed men are a mob, and not an army, which is 
not sent out of the kingdom, and which can be called together ina short 
period, and assembled under arms to defend their country. The mili- 
tia is that force. (Hear, hear.) The militia has been in existence for 
two centuries, and I cannot ucderstand the meaning of the distinction 
mate by the noble lord between the regular and the local militia, upon 
which the noble lord grounds his preference for the local militia. The 
regular militia is like the regular army. In time of war it went to the 
aid of the military force. It is a body formed by ballot or by those 
who were drawn providing a substitute, for that is desirable, and I 
c nnot approve of this new distinction between the regular and the 
local militia. In the regular militia there may be substitutes, but in 
the local militia subst tutes are not allowed, and they must serve in 
person, with a fewexceptions. But the former militia is the old, regu- 
lar, and constitutional force of this country, formed by ballot, officered, 
trained, armed, and equipped, assembling every year for 28 days, and 
ready within a week or ten days, or a fortnight when war is imminent, 
or has broken out, to assemble under arms and prepare to join the regu- 
lar army for the defence of the country. (Hear, hear,) The regular 
militia, too, raised in Great Britain and Scotland, is liable to serve in 
the whole of the united kingdom, and I am astonished that in a plan for 
the defence of the realm Ireland should be left without the protection 
said to be essential for the defence of this country. (Hear, hear.) The 
local militia can only be called upon to serve in Great Britain, and 
why Ireland is not provided for I am ata loss to conceive. Do the Go- 
vernment doubt the loyalty of the Irish people? (Hear, hear.) 

Why, Sir, I would pledge my existence that there is nota man in 
Ireland who would be called out, and who had taken the oath of alle- 
giance, who would not lose his life rather than not defend his country 
against invasion. (Cheers.) I have the most complete confidence in 
the loyalty of the millions of Ireland. Iam persuaded they would be 
true to the Queen and their oath; and as to their courage, that is suf- 
ficiently well known to need no mention from me. (Hear.) If, then, 
we are to have a militia—which, in my opinion, we ought to have—I 
do not understand why the noble lord has adopted so complicated an 


pler and more effective force in the regular and well-known militia, 
raised with less personal inconvenience ; because, while the local mili- 
tia does not permit of substitutes, the regular militia allows substitutes 
to be raised, and which may be required to serve in the whole of the 
united kingdom. The local militia apparently will not be raised in 
battalions, but county by county will be led successively up against the 
enemy. (A laugh.) The regular militia is founded upon acts of Par- 
liament which now exist, but, under the new bill, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the new force could be called out until the enemy had landed, and 
until it was too late to be of any service. (Hear.) I submit to the 
Government whether it would not be desirable to leave out the word 
‘‘local” from the title of the bill (cheers), and to bring ina bill to 
amend, if necessary, the act of 1802, and the laws, in short, which re- 
gulate the regular militia. he Government might make some ur 

rangements connected with the ballot by which the constitution of the 
force might be improved. I have no doubt, too, that it might be advis- 
able to introduce half-pay officers, acquainted with the practical duties 
of the service, into the regiments of militia, who would give a tone to 
the force and improve its efficiency. (Hear, hear.) The men might 
then have the advantage of training in battalions, and not in awkward 
squads (a laugh); because it seems to be optional with the men, under 
this bill, when they shall come up for practice. 10 might come up one 
week and 20 another. These, however, are details which may be im- 
proved when the clauses of the bill are considered in committee. But 
the Government may depend upon it that no v«lnable and efficient ser- 
vice can be given by these troops, unless they are trained by battalions 
and accustomed to those movements in the field which are essential to 
render them useful in the operations of an action against an enemy. 
(Hear, hear ) Iam glad that the Government have at length resolved 
to provide a defensive force. I think it is the cheapest and most effec- 
tive means by which the protection of the country can be provided for, 
and that the danger of invasion may be best averted by the knowledge 
that we have the means of defending ourselves if we should be attacked. 
(Cheers.) But, while I agree in the principle, I think the bill is sus- 
ceptible of much improvement, and I venture to point out the regular 
militia as the standard by which the House must be guided in framing 
the measure. (Loud cheers from all parts of the house. ) 

Mr. F. MAULE said that the regular militia might serve by substi- 
tute, and if they resorted to that, it was quite possible they might have 
five or six thousand substitutes during the drill for the whole militia 
of the kingdom.—Mr. Newdegate highly eulogised the manly English 
spirit pervading the speech of Lord Palmerston, and said he would 
support the bill in its principle, but without pledging himself to all its 
provisions —Mr. E. B. Roche said, if they did not extend this bill to 
Ireland it would be equivalent to giving notice to all foreign nations 
that Ireland was not to be trusted, and that it was the best place to 
land in --Lord John Russell said that this bill conld not apply to Ire- 
land ; but it did not follow that there was not to be a bill also for Ire- 
land. Indeed, if there should be a bill for Scotland, there would also 
be one for Ireland, for there was not the slightest foundation for say- 
ing that Ireland was to be distrusted.—Captain Harris supported the 
bill. 

Mr S. HERBERT approved of establishing a militia force, but though, 
it would be better to resort to the regular militia.—Sir G. Grey said 
that a local militia was essentially a force for the purpose of defence; 
whereas the regular militia might be used for purposes of aggression. 
To embody the latter, therefure, would be more likely to create jea- 
lousy in foreign countries than calling into existence a local militia. — 
After a few observations from Mr. K. Seymer. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said that if a foreign army should land in Ireland, 
he would feel perfectly confident that the Irish police-force would give 
a very excellent account of it.—After some remarks from Mr. Trelaw- 
ny and Mr. Alcock. 

Mr. HUME said all this was the result of panic, and the present 
scheme was nothing less than a conscription against one class of per- 
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were necessary they should have a fair ballot for all persons between 
the ages of 20 and 45 

After some further discussion, in which Captain Scobell and Mr. 
Anstey took part, the resolution on which to found the bill was agreed 
to, and the house resumed. 





CAPTURE OF LAGOS, ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


An arrival in England from Sierra Leone brings news of the destruc- 
tion of the above named strong-hold of the slave trade. The King in 
possession, Kosoko, had fired on a British flag of truce and otherwise ill- 
treated our people. He had moreover forcibly deposed his brother Aki- 
toye, who was in close alliance with us. Commodore Bruce’s despatch, 
dated on board the Penelope, 2nd January, is filled with praises of all 
the officers and men engaged; but as few details are given, it will pro- 
bably be more agreeable to readers to see the account of a sharerin the 
action. The following is a copy of the letter written on board one of 
the ships engegod. 


“On the 16th of December the Pene/ope arrived in the Bights from Sier- 
ra Leone andthe Sampson from Ascension, and arrived off Lagos on the 
18th, and found there only the Bloodhound und Philome/, tothe no small 
surprise of the commodore, who had ordered every vessel in the Bights to 
be there for the purpose of attacking Lagos on the 24th, but, by some 
excellent management, they were all dispersed. On the 23d, the Teazer 
arriving, as also a party consisting of some 600 of King Atakoi’s people, 
who had marched down from Badagang, it then became necessary to 
protect these people, and the commodore not knowing when he would 
get his vessels, it was judged expedient to attack Lagos with the pre- 
sent force. Accordingly Capt. Jones, in the Bloodhound, and the boats 
of the Sampson, left at four p.m., and having safely crossed the bar, 
anchored off the entrance for the night. Tne Sampson had previously 
been moored as close opposite the supposed position of the enemy as 
could be. On the morning of the 24th, two boats in command of Lieut. 
Saumarez, Ist of the Sampson, proceeded up and sounded, and were 
fired into by musketry on the right beach, and which was taken little 
or no notice of, and having ascertained the required information they 
returned to the anchorage at two p.m. Several large canoes being 
seen on the right beach the Bloodhound weighed, and the boats, under 
her cover, landed and brought off six large canoes capable of bearing 
the whole of Atakoi’s force; having given them to these people at five 
p.m., being flood tide, she proceeded up the river to try the depth of wa- 
ter, the Sampson’s boats ahead, and when off the first batteries the 
enemy began to fire round and canister with very good precision, which 
was returned by the boats and Bloodhound. At this time the Teazer, 
with the Penelope's boats, were seen to enter the river, and a signal 
was made to anchor, and it being dusk the Bloodhound weighed and 
anchored alonside of her, out of the reach of the enemy's fire. The 25th 
being Christmas Day, the men remained in their boats, and nothing 
was done with the exception of reviewing and feeding Atakoi’s troops 
and placing round each of their necks a white ‘** rag,” so that we migh 
know friends from foes. Thus we stood on the evening of the 25th, 
certainly a miserable Christmas. At 4 30 a.m. of the 26th the follow- 
ing attack was then made. 

The Bloodhound, with Capt. Jones, led in; then the port division of 
boats, consisting of two paddle and pinance of Sampson, under com- 
mand of Lieut. Saumarez, followed; then the T'eazer weighed, with 
Captain Lyster; and then the starboard division, under command of 
Commander Hillyar, of Penelope, which consisted of her two paddle- 
box boats, picnace, and the rocket boats, each boat coimmanded by the 
lieutenants of Penelope, and the rocket party by Lieut. Corbett, gan- 
nery lieutenant. As the Bloodhound steamed up, a terrific fire was 
opened on her by all the batteries and thousands of musketry, which 
was returned by her with shot and shell. She got up to her destina- 
tion (with little damage), and then got aground at musket shot from 
the platform battery. Then followed the port division of boats under 
a compiete storm of musketry, grape, round, and canister, which was 
returned in good style from the boats, who pulled up gallantly, and 
took up their position opposite a two-gun battery, and which they soon 
silenced. Then camethe Teazer with the starboard division, and, in 
trying to keep away to bring her guns to bear to cover the port division 
of bou%s, unfortunately took the ground and could not get off. She was 
there exposed to the fire of 20 guns. Captain Lyster instantly, finding 
all attempts to get her off of no avail, took the command of the star- 
board division of boats, and made for the shore for the purpose of spik- 
ing the guns. After firing several rockets they dashed in, and effected 
a landing, and took one battery by storm, spiking its guns. The enemy 
charged them on each flank, and a retreat was necessary. The enemy 
got possession of her paddle-box boat, the cowardly Kroomen having 
jumped overboard. A charge was then made to recapture, but finding 
s0 many wounded and two killed, they retreated to the other boats and 
embarked, not, however, without the gunner’s mate, who was left in 
the boat, having received two wounds, igniting the magazine, and jump- 
ing overboard, when he was picked up in Captain Lyster’s gig. Lu this 
and the next day’s attack no less than 72 were killed and wounded. 
The feats of daring and bravery on the part of officers and men, with 
the exception of the rascally Kroomen, is beyond belief. Captain Lys- 
ter received two wounds, Com Hillyar one, Lieut. Corbett (gallant fel- 
low) seven, Lieut. Williams (in artillery) three, Mr. Fletcher (mid) 
killed, Mr. Gilman (master’s assistant) mortally wounded and since 
dead, besides several other officers slightly. This left the 7'eazer quiet, 
as also the enemy, who took off the heads of the two men dead, and 
which we have since found in the king’s house. During this time the 
Bloodhound had silenced the batteries, but remained still aground, and 
the boats proceeded round the north point and silenced one or two more 
batteries by the time it was eleven o'clock, when they were all recall- 
ed and went to dinner, being annoyed occasionally by the musketry 
opposite. 

“ At one the T'eazer signalised her killed and wounded, and was sig- 
nalised to close when the tide turned and she could get off. At two p. 
m., the boats of the Sampson with a spiking party, under command 
of Lieut. Saumarez, with Lieut. M‘Arthur, with all his Majesty’s ar- 
tillery, were ordered to land and spike the guns in the batteries under 
cover of the Sampson's boat, in charge of Mr. Bayley (mate.) When 
they left the ship the place opposite looked quite deserted. The boats 
pushed for the shore, but they had to cut and break through a stock- 
ade in the water, the carpenters with axes, the men with tomahawks, 
when the enemy, who were lying in ambush, cpened a terrific fire, and 
in less than ten minutes, finding they could not cut and force this 
stockade, they had to return to the Bloodhound, having Lieut. Sauma- 
rez severely wounded in three places, Mr. Richards (midshipman) mor- 
tally (since dead,) and 11 men severely wounded At430 the Teazer 
got off and anchored in deep water, buried her dead, and sent her 
wounded out of the river: thus ended the 26th. At duylight on the 
27th, the Teazer weighed under a terrific fire, which was returned by 
the Bloodhound and herself, and anchored astern of Blvodhound, hav- 
ing had ber gunner, Mr. Howard, as also some men, severely wounded. 
The rocket boat then commenced an opening fire, and the two steamers 
and boat commenced shelling, as also the Volcano’s and Waterwutch’s 
boats, which had then arrived. The rocket boat succeeded in setting 
fire to Tappi, the second chief’s house, and the place was in a blaze. 
Commander Coote then took the boat, with the rocket boat still in com- 
mand of Lieut. Marshall (lst of Penelope) and attacked the batteries 
towards the King’s house. This, and a little more skirmishing, lasted 
till sunset, when the rest of the wounded were sent out. You may 
imagine their sufferings, when they left at 8 p. m., and were obliged 
to anchor all night off the bar, and did not reach their ships till next 
morning at 9.30. On the 28th, at daybreak, the town was found de- 
serted, the enemy having left on the other side of the island in their ca- 
noes. The forces then landed and took possession; 57 guns were taken 
and destroyed ; the paddie-box boat retaken with gun; and all belong- 
ing to the present king, Atakoi, placed on the throne, and all his men 
with him; and this finishes the capture of Lagos, and with it we hope 
the suppression of the slave trade. A few deaths have since taken 
place trom fever, and may those who fought and bled there with their 
brother officers and men at last receive that reward for which some of 
them have served some four years on the coast, and looked for in vain, 
i.e promotion. 

“The stockade consisted of green cocoa-nut trees, then sand, and 
then cocoa-nut trees; hence they had no splinters. In each stockade 
was a trench, so that when ashell was fired at them they jumped in 
the trench, and hence escaped danger. Each stockade had a ditch 
to communicate, so that they could reinforce or retreat at leisure.— 
About 15 feet from the shore, in 9 feet water, were @ quantity of bam- 
boo stakes, so firmly driven in and so secure, that 130ib. of gunpowder 
could not effect a breach, and hence prevented any one from la ding. 
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~The Commodore’s report gives a list of 16 killed and 74 wounded. — 
former were & midshipman and a master’s-assistant ; and 
atter, it will be seen, were several officers. If not pressed 
t week, we will publish the Commodore’s despatch. 
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orestinG AGAINST A MArriAGe.—The Times of the 13th ult., 
ned the following paragraph, inserted in a conspicuous place 
the type usually devoted to semi- official announcements. 

« We understand that Lady Adelaide Vane, the rae daughter of the 

is and Marchioness of Londonderry, was married by license in Bt. George's 

Merge esterday to the Rev. Mr. Law, a clergyman residing in the family, in 
one to the advice and consent of her parents,” 

The infelicitous wording betrays the pen of the young lady’s Papa, 

ho has sought to acquire literary eminence—in Vune. For the run- 
. pride herself, it may be remarked that though in opposition to 
roy Bsc A she appears to have acted in strict accordance with the 
pelt fact, that she took the Law into her own hands. 
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~~ AUGUSTUS BRAHAM'S SECOND CONCERT 
IN AMERICA. 


ERNACLE, on Monday eveniny, March 8, 1852, on which occasion Mr Braham will 
ABE isted by Madame W aLLace BoucHeLcLe and the most eminent talent in the city. 
gee t will consist of Sac:ed and Miscellaneous Music, aud the secoud part will con- 


~ lat dat from Moore and Burns. Tick#ts 50 cents, mai6—It 
tain 





GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 


EVENING, MAKCH 7th AT THE NATIONAL HALL, 29 & 81 Canal Street, 
1 ear Brosd way, consisting of 


SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC, 
Miss MOORE, Pupil of Balfe; Mr. QUINT, Tenor; Mr. RUDOLFI, Baritone. 
A GRAND ORCHESTMA, under the direction of Mr. HERWIG. 
25 cents —Doors open at 7 o’clock, to commence at 6.—For further particulars see 


SUNDAY 


Vocalist, 


Tickets 
Programme. 

To CoUNTRY AND OTHER Sunscripers.—We have to inform J. P. de J., 
and many others, who have requested that their engravings night be forwarded to 
them by mail, that this cannot be done. The Post Office will not couvey them, if 

ytoo rollers, and without rollers they would be irretrievably spoiied. For or- 
ders by private hand, or express, we are always ready. In consejuence of the 
illness of Mr. Dever, our well known Collector, Mr. Thomes Peele bas taken up 
Mr. W. C:eveland is collecting for us in the Midland Siates. 





his accounts. 


Dirp—On Friday morning, Feb. 27th, Miss Lillie Butman, daughter of the late 
Capt. B. Butman, aged 18 years. 
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With Liverpool news in the market, reaching down to the 21st ult., 
and that news important, we are compelled to go to press without a 
look at the English journals; and must content our readers with the 
telegraphic reports from Halifax, which will be found below. We owe 
them toour daily brethren of this city. 

The Russell Ministry has sustained to the last its reputation for ec- 

centricity of movement. Its vital principle no man could comprehend. 
More than once, apparently at the last gasp, it has been revivified as 
though by magic; and now, but recently inflated with what seemed a 
breath of prolonged existence, it has suddenly collapsed. Nothing, it 
seems, could save it—not the omission of any amendment to the address 
on the Queen s speech—not the satisfactory explanation of Lord Pal- 
merston’s dismissa] —not the introduction of a modicum of Parliament- 
ary reform—not an echoing of the popular cry that we were too de- 
fenceless against foreign invasion—not the proposed organization of the 
militia—not the absolute recall of Commodore Martin’s fleet from Lis- 
bon—not that wondrous abandonment of family influences and that 
rare Compliment to men of letters, the appointment of Dr. Layard to 
be Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—not, in short, any of 
those later occurrences which have thrown around the sinking Admin- 
istration a momentary flicker of light. Some of the speculations to 
which this event has given rise aresubjoined ; and it will be remarked 
that the most reliable point tothe Earl of Derby as the incoming Pre- 
mier. A coalition between Lord Palmerston and Sir James Graham 
would indeed bring two very able public servants into office; but who 
would yield precedence ?—scarcely the noble Viscount, albeit he has 
served many masters in his time. Moreover, if the country forgave 
him his leaning to the present Ruler of France, it would ill brook Sir 
James's probable tampering with Papacy. The nation at large, with 
all its differences of opinion on a host of subjects, is staunch in its Loy- 
alty and its Protestantism. Long may it so continue !—But what will 
the Protectionist leader do, if he tuke the reins of government in hand > 
Will he cautiously test the alledged reaction against free-trade by an 
attempt to impose @ moderate duty on imported corn, or will he boldly 
appeal to the country, and endeavour to renew Protection in its broad- 
est sense? We must be patient yet awhile and wait further tidings. 

The retirement of Lord John Russell deprives minor events of their 
importance in the reader’s eye; but we cannot pass without a word of 
comment the appointment of Dr. Layard (of Nineveh celebrity) already 
mentioned above. Its announcement, as the saying runs, fairly took 
the public by surprise; and “‘ my pensive public ”’ searcely knew what 
to make of it, so unused are we to look ‘or available talent beyond the 
harrow limits of official connection. Some of the newspapers even asked 
With a sneer whether digging up antique sculptures in Asia Minor was 
4 proper training for the performance of duties in Downing Street. 
The tratb is that there is a vast amount of mystification about these 
Same duties. They are not such herculean tasks, as it suits certain 
Persons to call them; and whoever succeeds Earl Granville will with- 
out doubt find valuable assistance in the clear head, the energetic mind, 
re the able pea, of this digger up and explorer of antiquities. As for 
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Senn ape nrg by two Austrian officers at Florence 
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instructive to read from Mr. Chatfield’s pen an account of the curious 
course of Central American politics. 

There is no doubt that many a Parliamentary rod was in pickle for 
Lord Jobn Russell's back, if he had not been outvoted on this point of 
detail in the Militia Bill. How, for instance, would the Navy Estimates 
have fared? What would the first Lord of the Admiralty have said to 
the successive putting back of the Megera, steam frigate, with the 
Rifles on board, bound to the Cape of Good Hope, and of the Hydra, 
carrying out the newly appointed Governor? The overcrowding of the 
former has been brought before the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Montrose; but nothing came of the motion. The House of Commons is 
sometimes more pertinacious in visiting upon the Chiefs the misman- 
agement or ill-luck of subordinates. Partisans also of Mr. Penny, the 
Arctic explorer, might inconveniently have protested against the de- 
cision of the Admiralty Committee (now published), which stamps with 
approval the proceedings of Capt. Austin. But these and all manner 
of other troublesome matters will pass away, in the new state of parties 
and the possible dissolution of Parliament. 

Our Lady Sovereign had, at latest dates, come to Buckingham Palace 
for the season; and her Majesty can have had no easy task in making 
arrangements for a new Cabinet Rumour says that she is mistrustful 
of Lord Palmerston; and indeed there is undeniable proof of it exhi- 
bited in the written warning brought to light by the recent explanations. 
But the days of powerful Court influence are over; and it absolutely 
rests with the House of Commons or the Electors throughout the king- 
dom to nominate their own Prime Minister. Two Levees had been 
announced, the first for the 26th ult., and the second for the 8rd inst. 


If no startling fact needs comment, in a brief allusion to the state of 
France, there is a certain gravity in the aspect of affairs which may 
well command attention. Men look Paris- wards in the confident belief 
that some serious event is about to happen there, for the impression 
seems general and not ill founded, that if Louis Napoleon stand still he 
must fall. Nor can it be supposed that he is ignorant of the fatal ne- 
cessity which his own crimes have imposed upon him. But in what 
direction should he march? Backward, to tolerance, and general 
amnesty, and such a shadow of free institutions as might pass muster, 
with Frenchmen, for substance? In that direction lie plots and opposi- 
tion and attempts to throw off his yoke. Shall he then try the for- 
ward path, and endeavour to evoke the lulled spirit of national glory, 
and the old dream of extended frontiers and European supremacy ? 
That way lies the possibility of European powers being banded together 
for mutual defence, and for the chastisement of insolence ; and mis 
givings may not be wanting as to his own ability to rival the Emperor 
with the sword, as he flatters himself he has rivalled him with the pen. 
Turn where he will, difficulties must beeet him. He must “let I dare 
not, wait upon I would,” until movement or suspense be alike unen- 
durable and alike fatal.—Of his wavering there are certain signs. The 
promised stringent laws against the press have not yet been promulga- 
ted in the Moniteur ; the Orleans property has not yet been seized; 
the ships of war with their living freights of unconvicted political 
offenders lie quietly in the harbour of Brest, in place of steering their 
course for Cayenne. On the other hand, come plentiful tales of Louis 
Napoleon’s designs on England and on Belgium, and on Switzerland, 
and on Savoy. The monumental lion on the plains of Waterloo is gall- 
ing to his pride, or the harbouring of his proscribed countrymen is 
cause of offence at Berne, or the Rhine is said to be the legitimate 
boundary of France, or some plea for aggression is trumped up in such 
direction as the exigencies of the moment may dictate. His restless- 
ness is obvious. Towards Belgium indeed it is said that steps have 
been taken, characteristic of the man and his policy. Emissaries have, 


supported by the representatives of the St. George’s, St. Patrick’s, 86. 
Andrew’s, and New Erg a:d Societi:s, by Chief Justice Jones,Ex Recor- 
der Tallmadge, Mr. C. E. Lester, and other gentlemen. We regret being 
unable to give 4 lengthened report of the proceedings, since we can per- 
sonally testify to the expression of much good feeling and the enjey- 
ment of a right pleasant evening. 





After a trial which occupied a portion of three days, and a delibera- 
tion which lasted one hour and a-half, a Jury in the Saperior Court 
has awarded $2,500 damages to Mr. N. P. Willis, for the brutal assault 
made on him by Mr. Edwin Forrest in June, 1850, The circumstances 
were detailed in this paper at the time. Much surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the moderation of the verdict. It should be added, that Mr. 
Willis’s counsel intimated that gentleman’s intention to apply to 
charitable purposes so much of the amount recovered as might exceed 
his legal expenses. 





There has been a feasting at Washington worthy of celebration by & 
poet laureate. Mr. E. K. Collins carried his fine steamer, the Baltic, 
round to the Potomac, at the close of last week, for the purpose of work- 
ing on the favourable feelings of the Executive and the Legislative, im 
the matter of contract appropriations. Whether a vote of Congress 
will remunerate the Company for the heavy costs of this delightful ex- 
cursion, is a question that we decline solving. Crowded columns alone 
prevent our doing justice to the congregated hilarity of the President of 
the U. 8., several members of his Cabinet, the Foreign Ministers, 
the Senators, the Representatives, and all the fashion and beauty of 
Washington. 





Some news at last from Quebec; and we must ask pardon for com- 
pressing it into a brief paragraph. It comprises the proposed establish- 
ment of a line of screw steamers, to run between the St. Lawrence and 
Great Britain—an amelioration of the U. S. Revenue laws affecting 
goods imported into Canada through the States, by which the duties 
are to be levied on the European invoice value, and not on the estima- 
ted Canadian worth—the rumour of an intention on the part of Govern- 
ment to throw open the St. Lawrence to foreign vessels—and lastly, 
the departure of Mr. Hincks for London, on the still unsettled Great 
Railway business. 





NEWS BY THE “ AMERICA.” 


The great political event of the week has been the defeat and re- 
signation of the Russell Ministry on the local Militia bill Lord Pal- 
merston moved that the word ‘ local” should be stricken out of the 
bill, and,that the proposed force should be perambulatory—not confined 
to England, Scotland or Ireland, but should be sent to any quarter of 
the United Kingdom where it might be required. On this proposition 
of Lord Palmerston the Ministry joined issue, and were defeated on the 
division by a vote of 136 against 125. 

Subsequently to this expression of the Commons Lord John Russell in 
timated that, having lost the confidence of the House, he could no 
longer hold office. The event was wholly unexpected both in and out 
of Parliament, especially as on the previous night Ministers had a de- 
ciled majority on Lord Naas’s motion of a want of confidence, arising 
out of the Clarendon and Burch (the Irish editor) affair. The number 
voting on that occasion being 137 for the motion, and 232 against it. 

All sorts of rumours were afloat at Liverpool, prior to the sailing of 
the 4merica, as to who would succeed Lord John Russell as Premier. 
A coalition between Sir James Graham and Lord Palmerston was con- 
fidently expected by many. 

In other respects, the proceedings in Parliament during the week 
had been quite unimportant. 

A dispateh dated ** House of Commons, Friday night,”to The Liver- 
pool Jourtai, says; “ When the Premier aunounced his resignatida, 
the greatest astonishment was felt. The Members appeared to have 
been entirely in the dark, and no one was prepared for what he had so 
suddenly taken place. Ali is bustle and wonderment here. The talk 





it is confidently reported, been employed to sow the seeds of disaffec- 
tion in the Belgian army, and to get up a cry for annexation to France. 
But we lack space to enumerate or to sift the numberless stories afloat. 
The subject may be adjourned with recording the belief of the Times’ 
correspondent in Paris (probably better informed on European politics 
than any living man), that the Russian Government only tolerates 
this adventurer as a pis aller, and would not assuredly back him in 
any attempt to unsettle the existing divisions of Europe.—The lst 
minor apings of Napoleon by his degenerate nephew are to be found in 
the velvet and embroidered coats and breeches of his senators, and in a 
decree which makes the Emperor's birth-day the sole national festival. 
—By the way, we add as an unimportant item, that the 22d ult. was 
spoken of as the date fixed for the proclamation of the Empire. The 
President already affects all its pride, pomp, and circumstance. 





One of the grandest subjects that could occupy the attention of legis- 
lators was to have been submitted by the Government, during the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, to Committees of both Houses. We mean 
the future rule of the East Indian territories. Ere the expiration of the 
E. I. Company’s charter, some provision must be made. Will it be re- 
newed, or will the government lay claim to the enormous amount of pa- 
tronage associated with it? The actual fact that twenty-four private 
individuals control the destinies of so many millions appears to be an 
incredible anomaly. Nevertheless, many wise men doubt whether a 
transfer of power from Leadenhall Street to Downing Street would bet- 
ter the condition of the people of India, or any way be productive of 
benefit.—The last mail from that quarter announces the satisfactory 
settlement of the pending difficulties with the Burmese at Rangoon. — 
Ships of war are excellent diplomatists, in dealing with savage tribes. 





We regret to notice the deaths at Hong Kong, of Lt.-Colonel Tomkyns 
and Lt. Sugg of the Royal Artillery. These officers and Lt. Wilson of 
the Royal Engineers, who is also seriously injured, were engaged in 
blowing up a house, on occasion of a fire, when an explosion took place, 
resulting in this melancholy catastrophe. Two privates of the R. A. 
were also much injured. 


We hear at times of two laws in England—one for the high and the 
other for the low. Now if any individuals in that realm do claim ultra 
privileges, they are the members of Parliament. Yet we find that Mr. 
Fergus O'Connor, M. P., was recently committed to the House of Cor- 
rection for seven days, for creating a disturbance at the Princess’s The- 
atre. Some of our revilers are recommended to append this fact to 
something similar which occurred last summer with an officer of the 
Guards, who is a member of a Ducal family. Poor Mr. O’Connor, if 
one may believe the accounts published, would have been more suita- 
bly lodged in a Lunatic Asylum. 


—__— 





Mr. Charles Barry, the Architect of the New Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster has been Knighted. To Jour thinking, this gentleman's 
talent was better shown in some of his earlier works, than in the huge 
and over-decorated pile of building, to whose erection so much time 
and money have been devoted. 





The annual gathering of the Welsh, in honour of St. David, their pa- 
tron saint, took place on Monday evening at the City Assembly Rooms. 
The attendance of the wives and daughters of the members gives vari- 
ty to the scene, and adds unusual interest to the celebration. The Pre- 
sident of the St. David's Society, Mr. W. Miles, worthily filled the Chair, 


in the house is that the Queen will not have anything to do with Pal- 
merston, and that the Earl of Derby will at once accept office. 

The same journal states, ‘‘tbat Lord Palmerston, in moving his 
amendment, said that the country was in a situation liable to war, and 
our armament, in time of peace, was not sufficient, nor did it suit the 
feeling of the country. Butit should be adequate to meet such an un- 
fortunate emergency. What he wanted was a ready trained force, pre- 
pared for action at the shortest notice. All the objections to the pro- 
posal of a regular militia, were found in a distrust of the people, and 
implied that Englishmen were cheats, Scotchmen cowards, and Irish- 
men traitors. If we would not trust the nation to defend itself, we 
had better give up the idea of defense, [tremendous cheers,] and send 
for Russian and Austrian soldiers. He was confident that the people 
would answer a proper appeal on the part of the Government, by proyv- 
ing to the world that we were prepared for defense, and would there- 
by preserve to ourselves the blessings of peace ?”’ 

The Times says; ‘* Possibly the Minister stopped to avoid a fatal 
blow on the Cape question, and has made his fall with considerable 
judgment. If saved on the Kaffir question, he would have been wreck- 
ed on the Reform bill. Lord Palmerston will most likely resign the 
task of forming a Government to the Protectionist Chief, who has long 
since proclaimed that his arrangements are made, and that he hag only 
to walk in and take possesion; and that he had really no choice but to 
do what he could, whether for six weeks or six months. Lord Derby 
will, most likely, be our Minister next week. He has something in hig 
favour. The new Reform bill would not stand much in his way” 

The Morning Herald declares that ‘* Lord Derby will be prepared to 
take office. Though sudden, the event was not unexpected.” 

The Morning Post says: *‘ The victory was worthy of Palmerston. 
It was not & party, but a national question.” 

The Opposition Peers had met at the Earl of Derby’s and had agreed 
to offer the most determined resistance to the new Reform bill on its 
second reading in the House of Lords. 

The Reform bill, judging from the expressions of popular sentiment 
is not likely to meet with very general or cordial support. 


Louis Napoleon’s confiscation of the Orleans property has been wittily 
called /e premier vol de l’aigie ——About ninety members of the London 
Stock Exchange have signified their intention of belonging to the pro- 
posed Rifle Club Mr. Robert Stephenson sailed from Alexandria for 
England in his yatch Titania, on the 13th Jan , having previously vis- 
ited the bed of Lake Timseh, and the Bitter Lakes on the Isthmus of 
Suez, with a view to determine certain geological facts respect 
which doubts had been entertained. Mr. Stephenson states that evi- 
dence enough exists to show that, at a period by no means remote, 
Africa must have been an island, and the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
united. He has collected scientific matter of considerable extent and 
interest, and his researches will, doubtless, be given to the world in one 
shape or other.——Mr. Fox Maule has been re elected M. P. for Perth. 
——Letters from Stockholm announce the death, at seventy-two years 
of age, of Baron d’Olinson, the learned Orientalist.——The Belgian 
Government has just abolished the punishment of the pillory.——The 
experiment of cultivating rice in France appears to ave succeeded 
perfectly.——The Count de Molé, the Duc de Broglie, M. de Tracy, 
and MM. Beugnot and de Flavigny have resolved to retire from public 
life, notwithstanding the offers made to them by several eloctoral col- 
leges to give them seats in the Corps Legislati ——Several steam- ves- 
sels have been to Upper Egypt this year with travellers; and it ig 
intended they shall ply regularly each month during the winter season 
in future years from Cairo ——M. Proudhon has been discharged from 
the prisen of St Pelagie, as his condemnation to three years’ imprison- 
ment, pronounced at the commencement of 1849, has expired. The 
author of * La Propriete, c'est le Vol,” underwent the first part of hig 
punishment at the Conciergerie.—At the Earl of Derby’s banquet to 
the Opposition peers’ on occasion ofthe opening of theparliamentary cam- 
paign, the noble Earl’s table presented a magnificent display of gold 
and silver plate. In the middle was a superb gold centre piece, pre- 
sented to his Lordsbip’s favber as Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire; and 
upon the table were several beautiful pieces of racing plate won at 
Goodwood and Doncaster by the gallant Canezou. On this occasion & 
dessert service of the most superb description, manufactured by Messrs. 











Daniell, of New Bond-street, and purchased out of the Great Exbibi- 
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tion, was used for the first time, and greatly admired.——The accounts 
of the Great Western Steamship Company, which have just been pub- 
lished, show some very disastrous results. The whole of the original 
100/, shares are written offas a total loss. The loss on the Great Brit- 
ain alone was 107,896/. 7s. 2d., and on the works47,277/. 0s. lld. The 
mount arising from the sale of the Great Britain and the works has been 
received in dividends by the holders of the new or preference shares. —— 
The celebrated preacher, Father Lacordaire, Superior of the order of 
Fréres Précheurs in France, has been requested—or rather ordered— 
to quit Paris for some time, in consequence of a sermon recently 
hed by him in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in aid of the funds 
for the establishment of a community of Capuchins, and in which he 
made some political allusiens ——Colonel Laborde, Commander of the 
Legion of Honour (France), formerly Colonel of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard at the Island of Elba, has been appointed Governor 
of the Palace of the Senate——The British Museum trustees have 
bought the unpublished correspondence of King Charles the First with 
Colonel Titus, relative to his escape from Carisbrook Castle.-——Intel- 
ligence has just reached Amsterdam that M. Scheeffler, a young Dutch 
Catholic missionary in Cochin China, has been put to death for preach- 
ing Christianity. He was denounced by the mandarins, arrested, bound 
hand and foot, conveyed to the capital, Hué Fo, and condemned to death 
by a sort of judicial commission. He was hanged on a very lofty gib- 
bet. More than 10,000 troops attended the execution, to prevent any 
hostile demonstration the part of the numerous Christians of Hue Fo 
——Birch, the proprietor of the late World newspaper, in Dublin, has 
been arrested on a bench warrant for libels which appeared in the last 
number of the defunct journal against Mrs. French, daughter of Mr. 
Brewster, the eminent Queen’s Counsel ——Mr. Punch says, ‘‘ An 
eminent Chemist of our acquuintance has, by the aid of a highly power- 
ful Chemico.Mesmeric Analysing Apparatus of his invention, lately 
succeeded in analysing what he terms the “ vital circulating medium’ 
of the present Emp— that is, President of France; and finds it to con- 
sist almost wholly of sang froid, without a particle of sing pur about 
it.’——Rear Admiral Houston Stewart has been elected MP. for 
Greenwich, having beaten Mr. Montague Chambers ——A London ex- 
hibitor announces a show of ‘‘ 200 fleas of all nations ;” and among 
them ‘‘ Kossuth on four Austrian fleas,” and ‘* Louis Napoleon on the 
Russian flea Hercules, aged 5 years.” —— Letters from Madrid express 
the general satisfaction felt there at the non acceptance by Lord Gran- 
ville of Lord Howden’s resignation; papers of otherwise conflicting 
a pow opinions give expression to the same feeling. ——A Cullege tu- 
or askivg a fast undergraduate to give an account of the Judgment of 
Paris, the rapid student replied, he believed it was unfavourable to 
Louis Napoleon.——W. Thiers has taken & mansion in Park street, 
Grosvenor square, London, which is now being fitted up for his recep- 
tion ——Notwithstanding the glowing congratulations on cheap food, 
with which the Free-trade journals abound, we read in one of them 
that on the 31st of January, a general rise of one penny on the four- 
ra loaf took place throughout the metropolis. Planché’s comic 
rama of ‘‘ The Jacobite’ and Hayne’s Bayley’s Vaudeville of ‘‘ The 
Swiss Cottage” were played before the Queen and Court at Windsor, on 
the 29th January. On the following Friday, King John was perform- 
ed. Charles Kean has brought out the last named play at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, with most elaborate and costly preparations. The 
success has been decided.——Pieces of the Amazon Steamer are fre- 
quently picked up, on the cost of the English Channel ——The Queen 
of Spain has made a present to Our Lady of Atocha of the mantle she 
wore on the day she was stabbed, and which was pierced by the knife 
of the assassin ——The following officers have been elected to the Liv- 
erpool Chamber of Commerce, Hugh Hornby, Esq , President; Francis 
Strand, Esq., Vice President; Samuel Stitt, Esq., Treasurer ——The 
Croce di Savoia announces that the Marcbioness Falletti di Barolo had 
married, at Rome, her librarian, Silvio Pellico ——Lord John Russell 
has granted to the children of the late Professor George W. Hearn the 
sum of 100/. from the Royal Bounty Fund.——Mr. William Calder 
Marshall has been elected Royal Academician in the room of Mr. Wil 
liam Wyon, deceased; Mr. Richard Partridge, professor of anatomy, in 
the room of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, resigned ; and Mr. John Prescott 
Knight, professor of perspective——M. de Lamartine has addressed a 
letter to the Journal de Saéne-et. Loire, in which he expressed his in- 
tention to refuse any invitation to offer himself as a candidate for the 
maietenive body.——Mr. Macready is to take the Chair at the en- 
suing General Theatrical Fund Dinner on the 5th of next month. 
pson’s new Saloon in Broadway deserves notice, fo™the good 
taste of its external and internal decorations, for its orderly manage- 
ment, and for the excellence of its cuisine. The owners of an elep- 
hant have sued the town of Adams, in Massachusetts for $20, 
damages, for the defective bridge which caused itsdeath. The life of an 
elephant is thus shown to be worth that of four men, $5,000 being the 
maximum of damages allowed by the laws for death by railroad ac- 
cident. ——The public will rejoice to hear that a new edition of Hal- 
leck’s poems, will shortly be published, and that it will include some 
novelties from his delightful fancy.——Punch says that the beau ideal 
of a cook isone who cooks a rabbit to a hare ! Mr. Seydell, naval 
architect at Stettin, and Mr. Ruthven, an English engineer, have con- 








structed a ship which is impelled neither by wind, oars, nor steam, but 
by retroactive hydraulic power. The essay they have made is said to 
have entirely succeeded; but there is as much virtue in your ‘it is 
gaid,” as in the ‘if’ of celebrity. A lawyer in Utah, defending his 
client who was tried for killing the seducer of his wife, rather smartly 
quoted the common law of England—“ To seduce the sovereign lady, 
the Queen, is death by the law.’ I will say, here, in our own terri- 
tory, we are the sovereign people, and, to seduce the wife of a citizen, 
is death by the common law.”——Lord de Blaquiére’s Yacht, the well- 
known America, arrived at Malta from Gibraltar on the 2nd ult.—— 
The marriage of Lord Hatherton with Mrs. Davenport of Capes Moone, 
in the County of Chester was solemnised on the 11th ult , by special 
license, in the private chapel at Lambeth Palace, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury officiating.-—Her Majesty has presented a very 
splendid and elaborately-chased complete tea service to William Down- 
ing, Esq., of the East India House. This gentleman was appointed by 
the Company to superintend the arrangement of the interesting and 
valuable collection of articles shown by them at the late Great Exhibi- 
tion. The Russian Government has decliied connecting the St. 
Petersburg-Warsaw railway with the Great Prussian Eastern rail. 
way, now being built, from Berlin to Konigsberg. Russia is too intent 
on cutting off all connexion between its subjects and the population of 
Western Europe, to allow its confines to be crossed by locomotives. —— 
At Taylor's Ice Cream Saloon in Broadway, the daily bill of fare is 
published in newspaper form. The motto selected to head this gastro- 
omic gazette is that of the Prince of Wales, Ich dien, (I serve) /—— 
A letter from Goderich,C W. dated 22nd, ult. says “ The people are 
catching plenty of fish in the lake just now, the ice being very strong 
and quite safe for six miles from shore, and at that distance from 1 to 
ene-and-a half feet thick. 


Appotututeuts. 


Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., H. M.'s Envoy to the King of Wurtemberg, to be 
H. M.'s Envoy to the Germanic Confederation.—Charies Lennox Wyke, Esq., 
British Vice-Consul at Port au-Priuce, to be H. M. Consul-General to the Repub 
lies of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador. By the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wyke the office of Agent and Chargé d’ Affaires is abolished, by 
which a considerable saving is effected —Mr. W. K. Gretton, Vice-Consul at 
Hayti, in the room of Mr. Wyke.—Mr. J. F. Clarke, unpaid Attaché to H. M. 
Embassy ai Paris, paid Attache to the Legation at Bruss-ls —Mr. J. W. Dickson, 
third paid Attache to H. M.’s mission in Persia—The Rev. J. H. Montserrat, 
Colonial Chaplain at the Gambia—Mr. H. Cartwright, Superintendent of the 
|e settlement in British Guiana,—Henry Farquharson, Esq, to be Page of 

onour to Her Majesty, vice Gordon.—Lord Stanley of Alderly to be Paymaster 
General and Vice President of the Board of Trade, the offices formerly held by 
Earl Granville. ~ In noticing last week Mr. Fox Maule’s appointunent, the Board 


— was inadvertently printed, in place of the Board of Control for the Affairs 


List oF Surnirrs ror 1852, APPOINTED BY HER Masesty in Counciy.— 
Bedfordshire, 8ir J. Mon ague Burgoyne, of Sutton, Bart.; Berkshire, John Samuel 
Bowies, of Milton hill, Esq.; Buckinghamshire, Charies Robert Scott Murray, of 
Danestield, Esq ; Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, William Parker Ha- 
mond, of Pampisford, Esy.; Cumberland, George Henry Oliphant, of Broadfield 
House, Esq. ; Cheshire, George Holland Ackers, of Moreton, Esq. , Derbyshire, 
Sir Henry Sachevereli Wilmot, of Chaddesden Hall, Bart.; Devonshire, James 
Cornish, of Black Hall, Esq.: Dorsetshire. Augustus Foster, ot Warmwell, Esq ; 
Durham, John Bowes, of Streatham Castle, Esq.; Essex, Sir Cha:les Cunliffe 
Smith, of Suttons, Bart.; Gloucestershire, Winchcomb Henry Howard Hartley, 
of Sodbury, Ksq ; Here ordshire, William Tievellyan Kevilie Davies, of Wig- 
Senn" Esq. ; Hertfordshire, Wynn Ellis, of Ponsbourne Park, Es .; Kent, Sir 


ohn W. Lubbock, of High Elms D ; : ; * 
land Beaumon, of we amg Tog pee. Semi er™ oe Contge Bow 


Li D 
Grove. Esq. ; Monmouthshire, Wiiliam nesinere toner seraee © Big 


th: Hunter Little, of Lianvare G , Esq. ; 
Norfolk, Frederick William Irby, of Boyland, Hall, Bieq.; Northa mptoosBire, bi 
Christie, of Preston Deanry. sae L Northumberland, Thomas Wood Craster, of 

Tower, Esq.; Nottinghamshire, Henry Frederick Walker, of Blyth 


Hall, Esq ; Oxfordshire, Jobn Henry Ashurst, of Waterstock, Esq.; Rutland 
shire, William de Capeli Brooke. of Martinsthorpe, Esq ; Shropshire, Robert 
Burton, of Longner Hall, Esq.; Somersetshire, Montague Gore, of Barrow Court, 
Esq.; Staffordshire, John Ayshford Wise, of Clayton Hall, Esq.; County of 
Southampton, Francis Jervoise Ellis Jervoise, of Herriad House, Eeq.; Suffolk, 
James Hamilton Lloyd Anstruther, of Hintlesham Hall, Esq ; Surrey, George 
Robert Smith, of Selsden, Croydon, Esq.; Sussex, Philip Salomons, of Brighton, 
Esq ; Warwickshire. Sir John Newdigate Ludford Chetwode, of Ansley Hall, 
Bart.; Westmoreland. Richard Burn, of Orton hall, Esq.; Wiltshire, John Bird 
Fuller, of Nestor-park, Esq., Worcestershire, Sir Edmund Hangerford Lech- 
mere, of the Rhyd, Bart.; Yorkshire, Sir John Heary Lowther, of Swillington, 
Wakefield, Bart. 

Wares —Anglesey, Evan Lloyd, of Maes-y-porth, Esq ; Breconshire, Paul 
Mildmay Pell, of Tymawr Esq ; Carnarvonshire, Marun Williams, of Pen 
emser, Esq.; Carmarthenshire, Charles Hamlyn Williams, of Derllys-court, 
Esq. ; Cardiganshire, John Inglis Jones, of Derry Ormoud, Esq. ; Denbighshire, 


Francis James Hughes. of Acton House, Wrexham, Esq.; Flentshire, Henry 
Potts, of Glan-r afon, Esq. ; Glamorganshire, Griffith Llewellyn, of Baglan Hall, 
Esq ; Montgomeryshire, Edward Salisbury Rose Trevor, of Trowscoed, Esq. ; 
Merionethshire, George Casson, of Blaenyddol, Esq ; Pembrokeshire, Heury 
Leach, of Corston, Esq.; Radnorshire, Sir Harford James Jones Brydges, of 
Boultibrook, Bart 

Ducuy oF LANCASTER, Jan. 30 —The Queen has been this day pleased to 
appoint Thomas Weld Blundell, of Ince Bluudeil Hall, Es3., to be Sheriff of the 
county palatine of Lancaster for the year ensuing. 


Army. 


War Orrice, Feb. 13.—1st Regt of Life Gds ; F D Magens, gent, to be Cor 
and Sub. Lt by pur, ¥ Wyndham, pro. ist Drags; J W Cannun, gent. to be Cor 
by pur. 9h Lt Drags; W C Gordon, gent, to be Cor by pur, v Hives, pro. 
Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Serg-Major A Harle to be Quur, v T Lee, who ret 
upon hp. Scots Fusilier Gds ; G G Gordon, Esq, Page of Honour to the Queen, 
to be Ens and Lt without pur. 6th Ft; W P Prest, gent, to be Eus by pur, v 
Spoor, pro. 10:h Ft; Lt H M Havelock, from 86th Ft, to be Lt, v Whitaker, 
who ex; Ens G C Bartholomew to be Lt by pur, v Camero:, who ret; Lt H M 
Havelock to be Adjt, v Whitaker, app te 86h Ft. 14th Ft; Ens W B Bower to 
be Lt by pur, v Shelton, who ret. 16th Ft; W F Meige, gent, to be Ens by pur, 
v Maunsell, who re. 19th Ft; E R W Bayley, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Cur- 
rie, pro, 20th Ft; Lt E Leet, from 86th Ft, to be Lt, v Adams, whoex. 234 
Ft; Sec Lt Sir W N Young, Bart, to be First Lt by pur, v Agassiz, whorer. 
25th Ft; H S Brown. gent, to be Ens by pur, v Tulloch, appto 32d Ft. 34th Fr; 
J Byron, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Holder, who ret. 35th Ft; J Davies, gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Massey, pro. 36th Ft; B G Dashwood, gent, to be Ens by pur, 
v Macdonald, pro. 39th Ft; Lt-Gen G Burrell, CB, to be Col, v Gen Sir F P 
Robinson, G C B, dec; R E Carr, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Dixon, pro. 56th Ft; 
E Borrowes, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Marsh, app to 33d Fr. 59th Ft; GC 
Howe, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Trevor, pro. 60ih Ft; Bvt Lt-Col M G Dennis 
to be Lt-Col without pur, v Bradshaw, dec; Capt H Bingham to be Ma) without 
pur, v Dennis. 62d Ft; the HonW HA Feilding, late Page of Honour to Her 
Majesty the late Queen Dowager, to be Ens without pur, v Bridges, dec. 69th 
Ft; Assist Surg J M Nab, M D, from 78th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Willocks, app 
to 7&th Ft. 73d Ft; Assist Surg E Booth, from Staff, to be Surg, v M Douald, 
app to Staff. 77th Ft; E H Chawner. gent. to be Ens by pur, v Copley, app to 
88th Ft. 78th Ft; Assist Surg A S Willocks, from 69th Ft, to be Assist Surg, 
v M‘Nab, app to 69th Ft. 801h Ft; J R Day, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Poore, 
app to &th Lt Drags. 86th Ft; Lt GT Whitaker, from 10h Ft, to be Lt, v 
Havelock, who ex; Lt GH Adams, from 20th Ft, to be Lt, v Lee’, who ex. 91st 
Ft; J Briggs, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Ricketts, died of his woun!s. 95th 
Ft; Ens A Morgan o be Lt by pur, v Armstrong, who ret; Ens E W Edding- 
ton, from 31st Ft, to be Ens, v Morgan. 96th Ft; Maj-Gen C E Conyers, CB, 
to be Col, Gen Sir L Grant, dec. Rifle Brigade; W Deedes, gent, to be Sec- 
Lt by pur, v Baillie, pro ; Staff Surg of Sec Class R Bowen to be Surg, v E C 
Lloyd, who ret uponh p. lst W I Regt; F J Connell, gent, to be Ens without 
pur, v Malthus, app to 94th Ft; W H P FitzMorris Strachan, gent, to be Ens 
without pur. 2d W | R-gt; RJ Hobson, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Haleman, 
pro. 3d W I Regt; Maj A Findlay tobe Lt Col by pur, v Maclean, who ret. Rl 
Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt K M Moffatt to be Adjt, v Macdonell, dec 

Hospital Staff—Surg D D M:Cay M Donald, from 73d Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the 
Sec Class, v Bowen, app to Rifle Brigade. 

Garrisons—Brevet Col W L L FitzGerald, Lord De Res, on h-p as a Major, 
Unatt, to be Depy-Lt of the Tower of London, v Maj-Gen the Hon G Cathcart, 
who resigns. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 14—R1 Regt of Artillery ; Sec Capt J B Dennis 
to be Capt, v Cator, ret upon h p; First Lt E Palmer to be Sec Capt, v Dennis; 
Sec-Lt W N Waller to be First Lt, v Palmer. 

Corps of Ri Engineers—Sec Lt A B Fyers to be First Lt, v Mackenzie, dec. 


Navy. 


THE New Arctic ExPepttTion.—In addition to Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., 
who commands the whole expedition, Capt. Kellett, and Commr. McClintock 
(mentioned last week), the following are appointed Lt. Sherard Osborne wil! 
again command one of the screw-tenders. Comm. Richards, late of the Acheron 
steam vessel, at New Zealand, will go in Sir BE. Belcher's ship. Lis. J. P. 
Cheyne and R. V. Hamilton, both mates on the last Arctic expedition; Surgeons 
David Lyall and W. T. Domville —There will be cubated in the several 
vessels, two sergeants, two corporals, two bombardiers (artillery), and 20 privates 
to be selected from volunteers, of good character, belonging to the Woolwich 
division, with the exception of the ariillery bombardiers, who come from Ports- 
mouth —Sir Edward Belcher, C B., is most active in having his arrangements 
carried into effect, and expects to have the whole completed by the first week in 
April. The gallant officer intends taking out 20 Minie rifles with him, to supply 
one, at least, to each sledge; and he is still using every exertion to obtain a third 
and more powerful steamer than either of those commissioned for the Arctic ex- 
pedition, and there is very little doubt the request will be acceded to when the 
vote for the expedition is brought forward. By tne aid of another steamer more 
exerti ns could be made and more search accomplished in two than would be 
otherwise effected in three years It may interest some of our Colonia! readers 
to know that Sir Edward Belcher, born in 1799. is second son of Andrew Belcher, 
Esq, formerly of Roehampton ; grandson of William Belcher, Esq., Chief Jus- 
tice, and afterwards Governor of Halifax; and great-grandson of Jonathan Bel- 
cher, Esq, Governor of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New Jersey.— 
Surgeon Robert M‘Cormick will proceed with the Arctic Expedition; but he has 
permission to act on his own judgment with a boat party on the arrival of the ex- 
pedition at Wellington Channel.—Upwards of fifty lieutenants have made appli- 
cation for service in the expedition, but it is not expected that more than four or 
five will be appointed, unless an additional steamer of more power than either of 
those in commission is placed at the service of Capiain Sir Edward Belcher, 
which is anxiously wished should be the case by all the officers. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Herald, 28 at Chatham, for expluring service in the 
South Seas, Capt H Mangles Denham, FRS, tocommand; Lis C B Payne and | 
Hutchinson ; Surgeon, F M Rayner.—Lt W Chimms to the Torch sieam-vessel 
of 150 horse power, at Woolwich, to serve as tender tothe Herald.—Commr C 
Gerrans Phillips to command the Po/yphemus paddle wheel sloop, commission- 
ed Wovlwich; also Lt B M Sullivan, and Purser G@ S Singer —Capt John King- 
come to command the Simoom troop ship, at Portsmouth; also Purser E A Wil- 
liamson, Surgeon J Armit Miller —Lieuts, E Nares io the Excellent ; John Allen 
to the Boscawen, 70, flagship, Chatham, A Luckraft to the Vesuvius, 6, steam 
sloop, Devenport.—The Cormorant steam sloop, Commr Chamberlaine, arrived 
at Spithead from the Brazils, lett Rio on the 24ih of December. Rear- Admiral 
Henderson in the Centaur steam frigate was at Monte Video, with the bulk of the 
squadron under his command.—The Merlin steam vessel, Liuut Com Turnour, 
has arrived at Spithead from the Mediterranean, with the remains of the Right 
Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, late Minister at Florence.—Lieut Charles G Rigge, 
who formerly commanded the T'rident steam vessel, has been appointed to the 
rank of commander.—Purser H W Rowlst6ne tothe Gladiator steam vessel. 


Corps of Royal Marines —First (:ieut Pengelley to be Capt, v Varlo, dec ; 
First Lieut Alexander to be Capt, v Castieau, to half pay ; Sec Lieut Critchell to 
be First Lieut ; Sec Lieut Pritchard to be First Lieut. 


Obituary. 


Miss ANNIE RoMER.—We announce with sincere regretthe very sudden and 
untimely death of a young dramatic artist and vocalist—-one of the members of a 
family celebrated fur their musical talents—and who has been for some years back 
arising public favourite both in London and in the provinces—Miss Annie Romer. 
The lamented young lady in question was a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and gave early and unmistakeable signs of future eminence. Her voice was a 
pure and fresh soprano of large compass and finely sympathetic powers, and an 
early appearance on the stage showed that Miss A. Romer possessed dramatic ta- 
lents of a decided character. During an engagement at the Princess's Theatre, in 
Mr. Maddox's operatic management, Miss A. Romer made a very favourable and 
prominent impression, the sweet and pure qualities of her voice and the simple 
naivete of her style being equa!ly noticeable. Her dramatic talents attracted the 
attention of Mr. Macready, she more than once sustained the female parts at per- 
formances at the country residence of Sir Bulwer Lytton, and when the amateur 
performances were got up for the Shakspeare house Fund, Miss A. Romer filled 
the principal female characier. Upon Mr. Webster getting together his present 
operatic company, she was a member, but afterwards accepted a more prominent 
engagement at the Surrey during its recent successtul musica! campaign, where 
one of her last characters was that of the Princess in Te Huguenots. Miss Annie 
Romer—we have retained her stage appellation—lad been married not above a 
twelvemonth to Mr. William Brough, the elder of the brothers whose exceedingly 
clever burlesques have rendered their names so well known. 

CapTAIN ANDREW C. O’MALLEY.—The decease of this gentleman took place at 
his residence, Newcastle, on Tuesday last, after a prolonged illness, much regret. 
ted vy his acquaintances, and deeply mourned by his relations and connexions.— 
Captain O'Malley was the last surviving brother of the late gailant Major-General 
George O'Malley, C.B., whose military renown will ever live in our history, and 
of Major Owen O Malley, our much regretted friend. The remains of Captain 
O'Malley were conveyed to the family vault, Murrisk Abbey, on Friday last, ac- 
companied by a large assembly of friends and relations.— Mayo Constitution. 





Lorp D1IsoORBEN.—We regret to have to record the death of Lord Dinorben, 


—— 
which took place rather suddenly on Tuesday, at 44. M-, at Kinmel thsneer te 
Asaph, Wales We understand his Lordship was seized while at iiear on Sy ~ 
day evening with a paralytic fit, from the effects of which he never regained « » 
sciousness, and expired at the hour abovenamed. The deceasea Lord was in hie 
85th year, and was a member of the House of Commonstiil his elevation to - 
peerage in 1831. He was Major Commandant of the Anglesey Militia, and w.. 
Aide-de Camp to the Queen Bis late Lordship was a great personal friend 3 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and was one of the executors of the 
Prince. Asa landlord and benefactor to the poor he was highly respected on hie 
large estates in Wales, and his loss will be deeply regretted by many faithfy! - 
pendents. ji 

Captain James M'Farland, RN., He had served afloat 28 years from his firs 

entry into the navy in 178]. He was acting lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte - 
on the glorious 1st of June, and was also in the ship in Lord Bridport s action — 
Dymoke Welles, Esq., of Grebby Hall, Lincoln, a relative of the hereditary Cham. 
pion of England.— Mr. R. A. Davenport, a devoted student and lover of books, the 
author of several volumes of the * Family Library.’’—At Claydon, near Ipswich 
Charles Phillips, Esq, late of the 3d Light Dragoons.—At the Naval Hospital, 
Lisbon, Capt. Valo. R.M.—At Lynwood, Upper Canada, Capt. Carew Reynell, 
fateol h.M. 60th Regiment.—At Southampton, Lt. C. Rainer, R N.—Count uw. 
de Rosen, General in the Swedish service.—In London, in her 88th year, Miss 
Agnes Berry. The journals pay lengtuened tributes to her abilities and eminence 
in social life. The Examiner says, “* Her varied talents and incomparable amia. 
bility threw light and life around the graver and loftier powers of her sister, and 
their anion, unbroken for an hour through the greatest portion of a centnry, made 
*hem the charm of the most brilliant circles in Europe.”— Lieut Colonel’ Drum. 
wond, Quartermaster-General of the Bengal Army, died at Khairian, near Jhe. 
,am,onthe 11th December: He had been forty-three years in the service — A; 
Meerut, Bengal, Ardent Franklyn, Cornet in H.M 14th Light Dragoons,—; 
Brages, John Berington. Esq _, late Cieut-Col. and Deputy Lieut. of the county of 
Hereford, aged 58.—At Milliken, Renfrewshire, on the 4ib inst., Sir William Mi). 
liken Napier, of Napier and Miliiken, Bart—At Paris, M. Benjamin Laroche, one 
of the most zealous supportersof the Free-trade and Anti Slavery causes. As q 
friend and follower of the Abbe Gregorie. he was early known in relation to the /at. 
ter of those questions.—In Wales, Brevet-Major Lamence, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery. —The surgeon of the Jmpregnable, flagship, Mr, Ferrier, after a stort 
illness, at the Royal Nava! Hos bg ime eta Down-house, Red Marley, 
Worcestershire, George Dowdeswell, Esq., aged 8&6, formerly Secretary to the 
Government of India —At Lichfield, aged 45, J. P. Petit, C.B., Lieut-Col. Com. 
manding H.M. 50th Regt—Mr. E.8. D'Arcy, mate of H.M.8 Hound.—At 
Cork, Sir Edmond Thomas, Bart., late Major in the 69th Regiment, aged 42,— 
At Frankfort-on the-Maine, Sir A. Mackenzie Downie, M.D., Surgeon to the Bri. 
tish Legation.—The Dowager Lady Stuart Menteath.— Aged 18, Lieut. Blacker, 
21st Fusiliers.—At his seat, in the Seine-et-Marne, aged 94, the Marquis de Jau. 
court, Minister of Marine under Louis XVIIL, and formerly Peer of France.— 
In Paris, the Dowager Lady Rancliffe — 

A CorRECTION.—The history of the brothers “ Ricci ” continues to be a comedy 
of errors. It was first announced that Lnigi Ricci was dead; and then the notice 
was corrected, and it was stated that it was Frederick Ricci who had expired on 
his way to Russia. Now it turns out that Frederick Ricci, who was left for dead, 
has recovered, and both the brother composers are still alive, to delight the musi- 
cal public with more operas. Luigi Ricci is Director of Music at Odessa, where 
by this time Frederick has joined him —London News, 7th ult. 


PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERT.—On Saturday evening was given the third Philhar- 
monic Concert of the season, and in spite of the uncomfortable state of affairs out. 
side, Niblo’s spacious saloon was attenJed by the usual average of those who re- 
lish the purely intellectual—we might say, immaterial—delight which these truly 
classic performances afford. Greatly is the interest attached to the musical pro- 
ductions of any country enhanced, when we can hear them performed by those 
who thoroughly understand the spirit in which they are composed ; and assuredly 
the noble orchestra conducted by Mr. Eisfeld, showing so large a proportion of 
German names, appreciates ‘he genius of their illustrious countrymen whose works 
formed the programme. The opening piece was Beethoven’s sixth symphony in 
J,“ La Pastorale ;” and we cannot decide which of the four movements of this 
beautiful composition was most delightfully and effectually rendered, since every 
individual member of the orchestra appeared throughout to be doing his utmost 
towards interpreting its fullest meaning. Neither the concluding overture by 
Weber, with its masterly counterpoint and joyous bursts of sound, nor yet Men- 
delsshun’s concerto, so well played by Mr. Burke despite the embarrassment of a 
refractory string, could efface from our mind those undulations of vivid and health- 
ful enjoyment, that swelling of spirit so exquisitely depicted in the opening and 
closing movements, and borre throughout on the wings of the theme which recurs 
ever and anon—the perfect ideal of the unconscious hymning of a fully gratified 
heart.—We have not space for particularising, but cannot refrain from noticing 
the passing away of the storm. It was magnificently presented. 





We were struck with the evidence of sympathy between the performers, found 
in the perfect uniformity of crescendo and diminuendo ; and also with the rare ad- 
vantage of hearing the fundamental harmonies distinct and triumphant in the most 
fortissime passages, wherein too often all is crash, din, and confusion, from which 
the ear is gladly delivered, scarcely appeased by a returnto the giano. A fuller 
flood of tone, and not mere noise, (which is essentially butthe jarring or conflict- 
ing together of uvaccordant vibrations of sound) is what we look for, when the 
capacities of instruments are exerted tothe utmost. We thought a bassoon ap- 
peared rather faulty, especially in the third movement, when its tones frequently 
alternated as onic and dominant ; and the upper notes of a flute seemed to us at 
times to be slightly unmanageable ; bu! taken as a whole, we assure our readers 
they could not obtain more perfect satisfaction in orchestral effects, not even un- 
der the leading of Jullien himself, that prince of modern conductors. 

The scena from “‘ Oberon” was extremely well sung by Madame Bouchelle, 
and was a very happy selection, the mind easily adapting itself even from its ex- 
alted ideality to the wide-spread but rapidly sketched subjects embodied, when 
afier such a composition as the preceding, ordinary sentimentalities would be per- 
fectly vapid.—The performance of Master Saar,in Kalkbrenner’s Rondeau for the 
piano, affurded much interest as well as pleasure, though disturbed at the com- 
mencement by a loud and mysterious crash, to the left of the orchestra; he is 
evidently a young gentleman of promise. 

A word about Mr. Klein, and we have done. Though he has been much com 
mended as a tenor, we have our doubts whether he does himself justice in pro- 
ducing such tones as g anda inthe chest voice. We fancied that there was 
rather more power inthe lower register of notes than belongs to the true and 
legitimate tenor, and that there was evidence of that repression of tone, which a 
person singing above the pitch: is obliged to exercise, in order to obtain the re- 
quisite smoothness. If such be the case, it is a pity that Mr. Klein should injure 
a really fine organ, as no voice can long endure being strained a fourth or fifth 
above its natural standard. 


Mr. Aucustus BRauam’s Concert.—This, if we may judge from the fact 
that every song (except the two last, which we were unable to wait for) was en- 
cored and repeated, was a decided success. We left the Tabernacle, however, 
under a painful impression that the whole of the encoring was rather a matter of 
amusement to some of the audience than a demenstiation of their actual feelings ; 
if such were the case, it was cruel on their part to call for repetition, and very 
foolish on the part of the performers to comply. 

Though we can recognise in him a strong resemblance to his father’s voice, and 
a thousand imitations of his styie, particularly iu what used to be called his bell- 
like tones, Mr. Braham, we fear, has neither the physique nor energy of volition 
necessary to secure much success as a singer. His abuse of the portamento bas 
been adverted to formerly ; and on Munday evening, this embellishment (?) w4s 
rendered additionally unfortunate by a palpable crack or hoarseness in the tone 
of the voice. The Braham school has had its day and can never be revived again, 
even though ii profess to represent the genuine and imperishable original music o! 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

The performance of Mr. Busch on the flute was, on the contrary, a treat of no 
ordinary kind: and truly inodest and unpretending as this gentleman appeared, 
we were convinced that his talents would do honour to a much more distinguished 
arena than that of the Tabernacle, Mr. Braham gives another Concert on Mon- 
day evening, at the same place. 


Mr. A. SEDGWicK.—This gentleman, the Professor of the Concertina, gives 
his first Concert in this country, at the Hope Chapel, on Tuesday evening next. 


wrama. 


Crowded down to a space of two or three lines, we can but remark that Mrs. 
Sinclair's perfurmance of Beatrice in “* Much Ado About Nothing,” and of Lady 
Mabel in * The Pairician’s Daughter,” do not call for further criticism- Wwe 
might reprint what we have said of her before.—The best thing that Brougham 
has ever brought out is a trifle called “ Good for Nothing.” Miss Annie Londs* 
dale is truth itself in her rendering of a careless slatiern made neat and useful, 
through the working of a liule love and jealousy ; whilst Mr. Chippendale }¢ 





almost equally good, as a grumbler who is taught a lesson. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Tux DAGUERREOTYPES oF Mr. Wuirenurst.—The most unobserv- 
ant stroller through the great thoroughfare of New York must, at 
times, have had his attention drawn to the rows of human faces rt or 
in all the glory of gilded frames, which solicit his notice at unnum ¢* 
doorways. The soldier, the statesman, the preacher, the acter, the 
author, the editor, with whose physiognomy the public is familiar, and 
anon some female face vainly striving to put on the semblance of 
peauty—these heckon and lure the passers-by into establishmente, 
whence they issue again in a few minutes, minus a trifling sum of 
money, and plus a likeness of themselves—good or bad, as may be, 
put differing in one respect from painted portraits—it is never flat- 
tered. —Now we confess to no great or general admiration of these 
transeripts from real life, which are usually so true to the letter and 
so devoid of the spirit of Nature. But we feel bound to record the 
pleasure and surprise which we lately experienced, on the occasion of 
a visit to Mr. Whitehurst’s extensive rooms in Broadway. This clever 
Daguerreotypist has discovered a mode of obviating that harsh and re- 
pulsive expression, 80 common to portraits taken by this process ; for 

painfally and unavoidably is it seen and felt how the ordinary operator 


The visage quite transforms of him that sits, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, untnoulding Reason’s mintage 
Charactered in the face. 


The specimens of Mr. Whitehurst’s art exhibited in his gallery are 
the best that have come under our notice, and show to what perfect- 
ness this invention may be carried. We recommend them to the ex 
amination of such of our readers as may be desirous of sitting to the 
sun, or such as take an interest in the combined exercise of skill and 


—ov 


science. 
Tue Britisn Instrrution.—Lonpvon Crirics--No. 1.~The exhi- 
bition of the British Institution, which, as usual, commences the pic- 
torial season, is this year above its ordinary level. There is, indeed, 
nothing to astonish, but the visitors do not calculate on a strong sensa- 
tion, and a combination of pleasing pictures is entitled, as times go, to 
a tolerably hearty welcome. ; . 
The painters, for the most part, work in known paths. Who is not 
acquainted with the sunny tree-tops and shady avenues of Mr. Lee, 
the hazy stream scenes of Mr. Creswick, the polished coats of Mr. Her- 
ring’s horses, the highly-finished Dutch sea pieces of Mr. Cooke, the 
cottage interiors of Mr. F. Goodalt, so richly coloured and so gracefully 
composed? All these painters exhibit this year, and show all their 
wonted peculiarities. Mr. Linnell, too, comes with one of his glowing 
specimens of woodland scenery, and Mr. Branwhite, who seems to have 
made a regular profession of the representation of snow, puts forth new 
episodes of winter. Perhaps it was from a misgiving that the world 
would think he had an eye for snow only that he painted the double 
picture in which he shows the same scene under the influence of oppo- 
site seasons. Mr. Holland’s landscapes stand out with their effective 
eccentricity, and there is a new genius of a somewhat kindred mind in 
the person of a Mr. Dawson. His view of the * Port of London, from 
London- bridge,” allows, indeed, some of the dirt with which the Thames 
abounds to find its way into the sunbeams which dance on the surface ; 
but, neverthzless, the picture shows a knowledge of effect, a good feel- 
ing for atmospheric distance, and a power of apprehending the peculiar 
life of his subject. The three members of the Danby family remain as 
like each other as possible. The same red light ever reposes on the 
same mountain-top; the some smooth glaze covers the whole scene, and 
the catalogue is the chief assistant in distinguishing between Messrs. 
F.,J.,and T. The British Gallery is not generally the spot where 
artists care to exhibit the results of their most creative moods, and 
hence it is, perhaps, the best place to become acquainted with their 
characteristic mannerisms. One of the most ambitious landscape 
painters this year is Mr. J. Wilson, jun., who evinces considerable 
power in a scene on the coast of Normandy, with violent contrasts of 
sunlight and stormy gloom. 
_ Sir Edwin Landseer has contributed a picture, but, compared with 
his own standard, it is rather a short-coming. To behold the * Deer 
ass,” the spectator is placed in the midst of mountain crags, so that 
e beholds a number of unmeaning masses, amid which the deer play a 
subordinate part. No subject could have been less kindly to Sir Ed- 
win’s great talent for representing the sentiment of animal life. A 
younger Landseer, a son (we believe) of Sir Edwin’s, and Mr. Earl 
follow in the train as felicitous depictors of the brute creation, and Mr. 
Ansdell has a picture of sheep grazing on a common, which is one of 
his best productions. The treatment of the fleeces is at once bold and 
careful. Mr. Ansdell has also combined with Mr. Creswick, and has 
introduced cattle of his own into a landscape by the latter. However, 
the clearness of the one and the haze of the other do not blend remark- 
ably, and we wish, as in the case of similar combinations, that each 
artist had completed his own picture.— Times. 


THe Same—No. 2.—A considerable amount of mild ability covers 
the walls of the British Institution; many of our best artists having 
sent pictures not discreditable to theirrepute. A few works are strik- 
ing, and only a few; the rest being precisely of the kind that is indi- 
cated in the name of painter and picture. The story pieces are few, 
landscapes many, with several pieces of character, and a fair sprink- 
ling of ladies, painted for the abstract admiration of the fair sex. 

Foremost is Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘* Deer Pass’’—a steep, grassy 
path, between huge highland rocks, over a chasm, which is bridged by 
a great grass-clad rock. Deer are straggling up the pass, and looking 
back, as if conscious of an intruder ; a big stag prominent in the group. 
It is painted not in Landseer’s best manner, the texture being of the 
“tea-board” order; but there is so much living character, so much 
vigour and boldness in the scene, that the very rocks have in them a 
dramatic force. 

Among the landscapes, there are some which contain more than the 
mere name suggests. Alfred Clint’s ‘‘ Heath Scene near Poole” (5) is 
striking at the first view; but as you look out into the scene, you dis- 
cern so many varied passages of country, so many moving traits of liv- 
ing nature, that you forget the frame and canvas, and the eye seems 
to be travelling over a region too wide, with incidents too many, for 
the pencil to collect. It wants but an ace of subdued power to escape 
4 certain harshness, and make us compare it to Ruysdael’s fresh sug- 
gestive portrait-landscapes. T. Danby’s “‘ Lakeof Thun,” although it 

belongs to the category of sun-set effects by the family, whose repeti- 
tion is tedious, is reconciled to us by the breathing space, the gentle 
force and harmony of the light, glancing over the broken hills and 
Snooth water; and it convinces us how well the painter might escape 
the thraldom of the hereditary manner, if he would try. Town scenes 
by Holland and Selous; country scenes by Lee, Creswick, Bentley, 

Vopley Fielding ; scenes, with a thought in them, by Linnell, Linton, 

ind Branwhite ; with animals, by Andsell and Herring—who does not 
how them ? 
Likewise the women of Frost, naked, no Lucretias, and yet as harm- 
less ag if they were clothed prudes—-fixed models of ‘« the nude”—are 
Jey not brought to mind at the mere name? Here they are seen in 
little, which is an improvement; for it abridges the expanse of smooth 
Rerveless flesh, which is the Frost idea of Women; and you can have 
«© “points” just as well in the little asin the large. We prefer his 

Galatea” and his “ Wood Nymphs” reduced. Itis curious to note 
the tone of the morals which rule British art: in the collection are lo- 
Yers, so called, with countenances so bare of expression, as to suggest 
-/€ question whether English lovers have any emotions; or whether it 
1s that the painters have never seen the light of love in woman's coun- 
*nance? Perhaps the strictness of our moral taste prohibits the paint- 
ale of the emotien ; but then the ‘‘ Wicked eyes” of Frith are not ex- 
ruded 5 and the bold leer of Newenham’s ‘‘ Spanish dance”—which 
ooks like the portrait of some fearless Lola Montez—is admirable !— 
d akedness you may have, gracefully abstract, as in Gambardella’s 
ene Picture of ‘‘ Peace,” or cold and nerveless, as in Frost; meretri- 

10U8 suggestion, as in Newenham’s Spanish lady ; but the tender affec- 
poy ofa Juliet or an Angelica, of a Genevieve, whether in Coleridge 
T Sand, that is either inadmissible or unknown to English artists! 
ou may, indeed, have the countenance of tender beauty, but it must 
© in peaceful repose, 23 in Phillips’s “*Sueno’’—a charming face. 
© Testraint runs even into ‘‘ action.” There is much force in J. Gil- 
ant ‘Charge of Prince Rupert’s Cavalry at Naseby;” but how faint 
idea of action it gives to see every figure on the balance as it is here. 


never can nor ought to paint either body or soul in any condition but 
that of even balance, without passing act or emotion! 

The Prw-Raphaelite school—with which W. B. Scott’s “* Visit of Boe- 
caccio to Dante’s Daughter’ must be classed—is an attempt to break 
away from the modern lifeless school, with its mechanical symmetry : 
and when it shall have attained a better symmetry, though not mecha- 
nical, a warmer life though not meretricious, a more masterly hand- 
ling, though not mannered, it will have succeeded in its excellence en- 
terprise, and become, not Pre-Raphaelesque.— Leader. 


—_— = 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY; 


MONTALEMBERT AND GUIZOT. 


The Times correspondent writing from Paris, on Thursday the 5th 
ult., thus speaks of the admission of M. Montalembert, and of the ad- 
dresses delivered on the occasion. 
This was the day appointed for the delivery of the addresses at the 
reception of M. de Montalembert as the successor ot thelate M. Droz in 
the French Academy. That reception has excited for some weeks past 
great attention and curiosity in the political and literary circles of 
Paris, or rather since the name of M. de Montalembert as the person 
selected to fill the vacant fauteuil in that learned body was first men- 
tioned. ‘The cause of such excitement it is almost superfluous to men- 
tion when it is remembered who is the successor of M. Droz, and who 
the personage is whose duty it has been to reply to him, according to 
the usages of the Academy. The political opinions of both these emi- 
nent personages, so different in many respects. so identical in others, 
their celebrity, and their ancient antagonism, would alone be sufficient to 
explain the impatience of the political world for the ceremony of installa- 
tion. On reading over these addresses you will scarcely be able to per- 
suade yourself they have not only been composed since the coup d'état 
of the 2d of December, but that whole passages were intended to have a 
special reference to the events which have occurred within the last two 
months. Such, I am enabled to assure you, is not the case. The ad- 
dress of M. de Montalembert was commenced and finished in the month 
of September last ; and that of M. Guizot was composed at Val-Richer, 
in the Ualvados, in the month of October; and not a single sentence 
has been changed in either since then. It is the usage that the com- 
position of the successful candidate of the Academy should be commu- 
cated to the Academician who is to reply to him; and I am informed 
that the MS. of M. de Montalembert was in M. Guizot’s hands at the 
period I mention. : : : 
M. Guizot was appointed Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1811, when he was in his 24th year. M. de Fon. 
tanes, the Grand Maitre of the University, suggested to the youthful 
Professor the propriety, perhaps the necessity, of prefacing his first 
lecture by an eulogium on the Emperor. It is stated that, notwith 
standing the instances of the superior, M. Guizot positively declined to 
speak the praises of any despotic authority, however glorious it may 
have been, even at the risk of losing his professorship. The course of 
lectures was commenced without the eulogy. * * 

The addresses of these distinguished men are by far too long for our 
columns; but many readers, to whom they are inaccessible gs a whole, 
will be glad to run an eye over some extracts. M. Montalembert thus 


commenced. 

«« Gentlemen,—Among our eastern provinces there is one whose very 
name bears the impress of its history, of its ancient independence, and 
of the manly courage of its sons. Franche Comté, of Burgundy, is, so 
to speak, the Tyrol of France. A grand and picturesque character 
supplies the place of monuments, and the heart of man seems to borrow 
from that character something of its force and much of its grandeur. — 
Along the slopes of the Jura, cleared and cultivated by monks, in the 
bosom of its fine forests, and in the deep gorges dug by the Doubs and 
its tributaries, a race has grown up, energetic and intelligent, in other 
days passionately and deeply attached tothe Catholic faith, and known 
for its lofty and constant devotedness to its masters. ‘They cannot be 
subdued but by the sword, and it is necessary to cut down the last;’ 
thus spake of them two centuries agoa French warrior who had felt 
their valour, and endeavoured to detach them from the Spanish mon- 
archy—love for which was blended in their hearts with that of their 
ancient and dearly cherished liberties. In the 17th century the pea- 
sants of Franche Comté, when dying, ordered that they should be in- 
terred their face to the earth, to testify their aversion to French con- 
quest and the domination of Louis XIV. And yet, at the close of the 
18th century, every heart was so impregnated with attachment to 
France, that no province furnished to the country when in danger more 
numerous battalions of volunteers, or produced men more prodigal of 
their lives. That noble land ceased to produce heroes only when it 
ceased to combat. It was equally fruitful in letters and in science; 
and in our own times gave birth to minds whose boldness, tempered by 
study and by faith, never wounded conscience or reason. To speak 


self, too much forgotten his God. As he approached the goal God stayed 
him to utter that terrible sentence, which He alone has the right to 
pronounce, “ It is tov late!’ 
‘* Before succumbing, it was yet in his power te pay his homage te 
the Queen, to obtain her pardon, to offer her some hope, some consoling 
illusions. Can you imagine, gentlemen, % sight more touching than 
Mirabeau in presence of Marie Antoinette? And do you comprehend 
all that respect, that tender homage ofthe man who was the very in- 
carnation of revolutions, towards the woman who was not long after te 
be its most noble victim? I have only one reproach against the history 
of M. Droz :—it iv, not to have felt, like Mirabeau, the influence of that 
heroic woman; it is tohave remained cold and even severe towards her. 
As for me, I avow thatin the aunalsof France andof the world, I know 
nothing, I can imagine nothing, more affecting and more painful thea 
the fate of Marie Antoinette. Who is there that does not feel anguish 
and admiration at chat tragic contrast between the incomparable splen- 
dour of the first ten years of her reign and the ignominy of its end ?— 
before that fascinating virtue, that serene patience, that good sense, 80 
amiable and so little appreciated, that sang/roid, that decision which 
forced from Mirabeau the exclamation, ** The King has but one man 
about him, and that man is his wife!” Asa wife, her affection evem 
paralyses her natural energy ; as a Christian, she is resigned to all ; a8 
# mother, she avenges all such mothers by that sublime exclamation 
which covered her accusers with confusion. Her heart, calm and mod- 
est, grew greater with her destiny, until it reached the height of that 
scaffold where the daughter of Marie Therése was to mount soon after 
the descendant of Louis XIV. 
** No! France has not yet expiated that crime—the greatest crimeshe 
allowed to be committed. A day will come, perhaps, when her re 
tance will raise an altar in the heart of each of her children to that 
martyr of our excesses. That day we shall all have recovered our 
sight—desaveug/és—the term is not French, I am aware, but it is the 
expression of the Queen of France, of Marie Antoinette, and you will 
not reject it. 
* . . . * 
«I dare not deduce from his life a prognostic for the future condition 
of France and of the world. I confine myself to asserting that, within 
the sphere (more extended than is believed) of an honourable and pure 
soul, his career verifies the prediction of a man whose reputation is 
every day on the increase—of the Count du Maistre, who said: { the 
French revolution, ‘It was commenced against Catholicity an for 
democracy ; the result will be in favour of Catholicity and agaix»t de- 
mocracy.’ 
«Such, gentlemen, are the ideas which animated me while stu:lying 
the noble career of him to replace whom among you, you have elected me. 
It is, moreover, known that when you deign to adopt one of those who 
aspires to your choice, nothing compels you to adopt his opinions; and 
I have not that ambition for mine. But you will, I trust, excuse the 
habitual boldness of a man who has never spoken to captivate a Gov- 
ernment or to win popularity, and who places moral and social reaction 
—of which he is the devoted servant—at a height infinitely beyond all 
questions of government, of constitutions, or of dynasty. 
‘* Whether that reaction is destined to endure or triumph, I know 
not; I have no confidence init. Iam anxious above all to avoid all 
illusion as to its force; but I maintain that we should profit by the 
truce allowed us to procliam the truth frankly and fearlessly. After 
that, whether we be the conquerors or conquered, is alone the seeret of 
God. What is important is net to have ourselves prepared the catastre phe 
that may overwhelm us; and, after the defeat, not to become the ac- 
complices or the instruments of the victorious enemy. I call to mind 
on this occasion a noble reply attributed to the most chivalrous of the 
revolutionists—M. de Lafayette. He was asked ironically what he had 
been able to do for the triumph of his liberal doctrines under the Em- 
pire? He replied, ‘I remained standing’ (Je suis resté debout). That 
haughty and noble expression might, in my opinion, serve as the motte 
and as the resumé of your history. The French Academy has also the 
right to say, ‘Je suis resté debout /” Since the strong and energetic 
hand of Cardinal Richelieu founded it, it has passed through many 
trials without succumbing, traversed many régunes without blending 
itself with any, Whatever may have been the weakness of individuals, 
it has never completely abdicated before the monopoly of the dominant 
opinion, or before the fancied durability of contemporaneous violence. 
It is your independence which is the pledge of your duration. In the 
18th century a priest, speaking in your name before the open tomb of 
Voltaire, dared to censure the triumphant, writer ‘for not having dis- 
dained the melancholy celebrity acquired by audacity, and licentious- 
ness.’ You will surely not accord to the pigmies who dispute at this 
day the spoils of Voltaire the connivance you have refused to the most 
powerful, the most formidable mind which the genius of evil ever —_ 
duced. The revolutionary spirit it behoves us to combat everywhere 
will be repressed by us in the domain of letters, of style, and of lan- 
guage. You defend society against the fatal influence of phrases. You 
will avenge our language outraged as itis each day by the sacrile- 
gious use of terms, of images, of symbols borrowed from religion, and by 





only of our cotemporaries. You owe to that land, gentlmen, Cuvier, 
who was great at all times and in all places; Nodier, who had the art 
of preserving his popularity even when he ridiculed the proud chimeras 
of our age; and the wise and virtuous man whose successor you have 
deigned to name me.” 

* * * * * 

“In a word, the Constituent Assembly was deficient not only in jus- 
tice, courage, and humanity, but it was particularly deficient in common 
sense. It taught us disobedience. It made us believe that we might 
destroy and rebuildin oneday. It inaugurated against the mildest and 
most irreproachuble of kings that series of attacks which was calcula- 
ted to habituate a deluded people to every injustice, and to all the acts 
of ingratitude of which we have been witnesses. 

“The Almighty chastised it more particularly by the sterility of its 
works. It affected to consolidate liberty for ever, and it had for suc- 
cessors the most sanguinary tyrants that ever disgraced any people 
Its mission was to re-establish the finances, the empire of law and 
liberty ; and it bequeathed to France bankruptcy, anarchy, and despo- 
tism—viz., despotism without even that repose which is erroneously 
regarded as a compensation for slavery. It did more—it left pretexts for 
all that abuse of force and precedents for all the excesses of future an- 
archy. But it founded nothing! The society it overthrew had lasted 
1,000 years notwithstanding all its abuses. Ours—that which the Con- 
stituent wished to create—is already at its last oasp, and it has scarcely 
existed for 50 years. If we are still living, if we possess a civil code, a 
judicial or military administration, and a fiscal organisation, everybody 
knows to whom we are indebted for them—to the elements of order and 
of stability which Louis XIV. and Napoleon have fixed in our codes; 
Napoleon particularly, less great in my eyes for having conquered at 
Austerlitz and at Jena, than for having engaged the first battle against 
the revolutionary spirit from which he sprung, and for having won it. 

a * * * ia 

**T have too often named Mirabeau not to remind you, gentlemen, 
that M. Droz has filled nearly anentire volume in describing the trans- 
formation which that great orator underwent from the day he saw the 
King a captive of an Assembly that was itself a captive, the voluntary 
captive, of Paris and of the Revolution. M. Droz had previously in- 
formed us of the leading character of that correspondence the recent 

ublication of which has made us acquainted with the very heart of 
Mirabeau. Charmed, but not subdued, by that rare genius, he has 
depicted him in all the astonishing mixture of weakness and of grandeur 
—his tergiversations, his fall, his rise, amiable, haughty, seductive, 
superb, but condemned to be himself his greatest obstacle. Weseehim 
vowing to efface his faults by gigantic exertion, but always failing, 
even in the eyes of 2 corrupt public, in the authority that virtue alone 
imparts to eloquence. An aristocrat from instinct, a Royalist and Lib- 
eral from reason, he desired the re-establishment, not of the ancient 


the prostitution of words the most holy to things the most impure. 
Good writers,cannot be revolutionists. If they begin occasionally by 
being so, they soon correct themselves. If they deviate after having 
shone elsewhere, their chastisement soon comes; they cease to be cele- 
brated, and they are no longer in the rank they formerly occupied. 
Yes, gentlemen, save the French language, which is the most attractive 
medium, the most expansive form for truth. You are called by that 
mission to the foremost rank in the work of social regeneration; it will 
always win for you the respect, the sympathies, the good wishes of all 
among us who have preserved the traditions of order, of hope, and of 
common sense. Thus is explained and justified that supreme ambition 
of the hardy athletes of the political arena who come to enjoy repose im 
this place. Such a distinction eagerly sought after even in the time 
of Bossuet and of Montesquieu, has become in our days the real and the 
only durable crown of the most glorious life. 

** At a period when there were still grands seigneurs in France, one 
of them, the Marshal Duke of Beauvais, proud of being admitted among 
you, observed that the first personages of the State ‘claimed here the 
honour of being the equals of men of letters.’ If such was the case in 
our old society, where ranks were so regulated and so distinct, hew 
much more should not the French Academy fix the regards, awaken the 
desires, excite the ambition of our days, when all is confounded and 
humiliated; when no position is secure, no dignity left standing ; when 
it only sees in itself the sole remnant of the past that has escaped the 
universa] ruin—the only living witness of our ancient glories ! 

‘* For my own part, 1, who am unworthy of your suffrages, only by 
a few and uncertain claims, am unable to express to you the gratitude 
I feel. You have opened to me, in the midst of the tempest, the port 
which the boldest does not always succeed in reaching. You permit 
me to find each day examples, friends tried in ether struggles, and 
ancient adversaries now become allies. It will be permitted to me to 
live with them, to become acquainted with and to love that equity, that 
impartiality, that moderation which constitute the force asd the charm 
of your existence. Too happy, if apart from fatigues, from prejudices, 
from the animosities of pablic life, I shall henceforth be able to dedi- 
cate myself entirely to the noble studies and the laborious leisure of 
which this place is the sanctuary. 

** But I have spoken too much of all, to have a rightto speak of 
myself, even when returning you my thanks. J am anxious to conelude, 
for [ partake your impatience to listen to that mighty voice, too long 
silent, and which will procure for me your indulgence by making me 
forgotten.” 


With the above, M. Montalembert concluded his eulogy on M. Droz. 
[t occupies more than six closely printed columns in the Times. Our 
extracts from M. Guizot’s reply must be more limited ; for although our 
sympathies are entirely with him, we must own ourselves more impres- 





orders, but of order—not the counter revolution, but the counter consti- 
tution. He declares that the Royal prerogative is the most precious 
property of the people. He proclaims himself the defender of monarch- 
ical authority ; and at the same time, without fearing the flagrant con- 
tradiction of his public conduct with the engagements of his conscience, 
he urges on the Assembly in its course of violence and of persecution. 
At last his better instincts gain the upper hand. THe consecrates all 
his policy to save the Executive Power. ‘* No person,” he observed to 
Malouet, “ will believe that J have sold the liberty of my country— 
that J forge a chain for it. I shall tell them—yes, I shall tell them— 
you have seen me in your ranks struggling against tyranny, and it is 
tyranny I stillcombat. Take care; 1 am the only one in this patriotic 
horde who can thus speak without bowing my head. I have never 
adopted their romances or their metaphysics or their useless crimes.” 
But he had not the happiness to repair the evil he had caused. Death seiz- 
ed him at the moment he thought himself sure of saving the monarchy, 





Pee ray life in motion is perpetually off the balance; but our painters 
™ to live so much in quiescence and restraint, that they think they 


France, and his own glory. He had too long speculated on human pas- 
sions ; too long manceuyred and tacked about, too much counted on him- 


sed with the eloquence of his rival. We commence'with a brief but ex- 
cellent notice of Louis X VI. 


When the Revolution broke out in 1789, Royalty in our country was 
| represented by a Prince of excellent qualities, though none of them 
| very superior; virtuous, serious, simple in manners as compared with 
Louis XIV.; pure in morals, as compared with Louis XV. ; modest, 
| even to humility ; scrupulous, even to irresolution ; humane and good, 
even to weakness ; uneasy in his conscience, and incessantly disturbed 
| in his conduct by the incoherence of his ideas as to right and duty. 
| Louis XVI. doubted of his rank, of his cause, of his future, of himself 
| He bowed before a sovereignty not his own, and yet cherished the ideas 
| of other times as to the origin and nature of his power. Such a con- 
dition is most painful for an honest man, and most perilous for a King. 
_ a. * = 


The lesson derived from what is passing hefore our eyes, our own 


| experience, the hand of God made manifest in the destinies and the ac- 
tions of meu—your hon. predecessor, Sir, heard and comprehended 
them ; and, therefore, he wrote the History of Louis XVI, and he died 
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& Christian. We experience a profound feeling of satisfaction and 
tranquillity whilst coien the History of Lows XVI. by M Droz It 
is neither fatality nor utility, nor fascination nor logic, nor passion 
serving As an excuse, an apology ; nor is it the apotheosis of crime; it 
is the quiet, but firm conscience—tbe modest, but correct reason of an 
upright man, judging according to the laws of morality and good sense 
events and men; a judgment recerved rather than precise—mild rather 
than severe. M. Droz was too sincerely attached to the great ideas 
and to the generous intentions of 1789 to judge the errors of that 
werful epoch with an excess of rigour. We rather perceive 10 his 
Fad ments the affectionate regret of an afflicted friend, who, while 
Seatemning acts, never abandons just principles nor persevering 
h But, while he cherishes those sympathies and hopes, he never 
violates the honour nor the candour of his opinions. He deplores and 
condemns not only the crimes of the revolution, but also the char- 
acter and the general tone it so rapidly assumed. He affirms and he 
proves, that, if it did not continue in, or was not brought back to the 
ood path, it was not the result of necessity or irresistible force, but 
the fault of its authors, chiefs, and soldiers, who had no want of op- 
portunities or means, but rather of courage, good sense, and virtue. 
He has likewise, as a philosopher and an historian, the brilliant, and 
most brilliant, merit of our days, of knowing and declaring loudly that 
evil is the act of the will, and not the fatal condition of man, and thus 
gives credit in his history to agents for liberty, and to events for moral- 
ity. M Droz, inasmuch as he had learned to comprehend and to judge 
of his period, learned to comprehend and judge of himself; and the same 
views and the same feelings which had made him a moral historian also 
made him a Christian. No extraordinary trials nor any great internal 
struggles made him a believer. His life glided by tranquil!y and happily; 
but he had witnessed the greatest display of the pride and impotence of 
map that ever was given to the world to behold. He had seen the vanity 
of the highest pretensions, and of the ablest efforts of the human mind to 
form the destiny of human society to its will, and to impose its own laws. 
When old age crept on, and produced in his domestic life those bitter sep- 
arations, when solitude upts an end to happiness, his modest, virtuous, 
and tender heart was easily enlightened. Left alone amid the wealth of 
all his rocollections and his meditations. he believed, because he had 
seen and comprehended, and he regarded it as a pious duty to re- 
count, with a noble simplicity and severity, how he had arrived at 
faith by experience of life, and by the lessons he had acquired from its 
contemplation.” : 
The following is the concluding paragraph :—‘‘ You declared just 
now, with truth, that the Academy, in making its choice, does not 
adopt all the ideas nor all the language of him whom it chooses. Each 
of us on entering here remains himself; nor do we demand of any one 
the sacrifice of his liberty. The Emperor Napoleon, with somewhat of 
contemptuous irony, said one day to M. de Fontanes, ** Leave us at least 
the republic of letters.” We, Sir, have always preserved that; and 
you will see, while living in it with me, that it isreally free as well as 
mild. But, although it neither imposes nor borrows its ideas from any 
of its members, the Academy expects to find in its newly-elected the 
expression and the living image of the feelings which are familisr and 
dear to itself. You give it in this respect true and entire satisfaction. 
That which constitutes, perhaps, the most original and the principal 
attraction in your character, is that you have succeeded in uniting to 
& rare degree respect for the past and progress towards the future; 
fidelity to tradition and love for liberty. This also is the constant idea, 
and, it may be said, the law of the Academy. It has ever desired and 
seconded the free development of themind and of human society ; and 
at the same time it has ever remaine@faithfully attached to its origin, 
its rules, and its past history. It ever considers it a duty to honour 
the memory of its founder—of that great Minister who was at once a 
despot and a patriot; who raised a feeble King and a divided country 


One of the results was @ boat built by Mr. Peake. It arrived from 
Woolwich on Tuesday evening at six o’clock, off the Chain Pier, in the 
Monkey steam-vessel, and was taken to Shoreham for the night. At 
5 o’clock, yesterday morning the weather was calm, and it was thought 
the exhibition would not come off. At six, however, the wind changed 
to 8. W., and blew tolerably brisk, and the sea became favourable 
About half- past eleven the boat appeared under sail, and making way 
in good style; but the Monkey did not appear, according to arrange- 
ment. The bout arrived at the pier head at noon. There had then 
assembled to witness the experiment, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir Baldwin Walker, Admiral Sir George 
Westphal, Admiral Forbes, Capt. Washington (superintendent of the 
National Shipwreck Institution), Capt. Jerningham, Capt. Evans, Lieut. 
Dixon, Lieut. Green, Lieut. James, Comm. Reynolds, the Rev. W. Dix- 
on, and also Capt. James Mends, Lieut. Pratt, and other coast guard 
officers of this district. Mr. Peake, the builder, was also there. 

On approaching the head of the pier, the boat, while waiting orders 
to haul to the wind, under a heavy press of canvas, shipped a heavy 
sea, which threw her on ber broadside; but she immediately righted. 
Having been waved to the head of the pier, the inspecting commander 
directed her to shorten sail, and as she passed close to the pier head, it 
was seen that she had delivered herself of nearly all the water which 
she had shipped in capsizing. When alongside, the crew that brought 
the boat from the Monkey were ordered out, and a crew provided by 
the coast guard took their place. The weather then becoming more 
tempestuous it was considered essential to try her first qualification at 
once. Her gear was accordingly taken out of her, and she was then 
twice capsized by means of a crane attached to the end of the pier. 
Both times, although there was a heavy sea running under the piles of 
the pier, it was with great difficulty she was thrown keel upwards; and 
her efforts to right herself were extraordinary. When fairly turned 
keel uppermost she took only 30 seconds in the first instance, and 50 
in the second, to recover herself, and became perfectly upright, and in 
two minutes she had discharged all her water. She was then again 
manned by 15 of the coast guard, and rowed out ; and having exhibited 
herself with her bow to the sea, she passed round the head of the pier, 
and, with a considerable sea, ran tbrough the third arch, and beached 
herself on the east side of the eastern toll-house, under considerable 
surf. In consequence of the bad weather she was then hauled up the 
beach to await the arrival of the Monkey to re-convey her to Wool- 
wich. In consequence of the unexpected absence of the Monkey, the 
programme of the trial was much curtailed 

The boat is 30 feet long, 8 feet over, and 53 feet high. A competent 

naval authority, from whom our reporter gleaned most of the above 
particulars, thus summed up the result :—* The trial throughout was 
considered by all parties competent to judge to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory, with the exception of one defect common to all life-boats—they 
are all too heavy.” 
Most of the parties named, and a few others whose names we did not 
collect, afterwards partook of lunch at the Albion with the Duke of 
Northumberland. His Grace left Brighton in the afternoon by the 
train. Weare pleased to learn that the sum of £90. has been sub- 
scribed towards the placing and keeping a life-boat ut Newhaven. The 
further amount required will, we trust, shortly be placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee.—Brighton Gazette, 6th ult. 





A New Mininc Company.—An enterprise has been introduced 
under the title of ‘* the Royal West India Mining Company,” with the 
object in the first instance of raising copper at one of the Virgin Islands, 
and of ultimately extending its operations to the general development 
of the mineral resources of all the surrounding islands and settlements. 
The promoters point to the traditions of the existence of metallic wealth 
in the West Indies, and also to the testimony of scientific observers in 


to greatness. It ever feels pleasure in hearing that great Monarch justification of favourable anticipations of the result of systematic sur- 


praised, whose reign conferred on France the glory of letters, the glory 
of arms, the territory it has preserved, and the civil order which it de- 
veloped. But, while rendering homage to Richelieu and Louis XIV., 
the Academy never rendered its opinions and its hopes for the govern. 
ment and the fate of our country subservient to them. It neither re- 
grets absolute government nor the prospect of universal monarchy ; and 
I have a right to affirm that it holds liberty of conscience sacred. and 
that it deplores the policy which repealed the Edict of Nantes. That 
which this Academy has ever sought and maintained, and which has 
been most grateful to it, is what it finds in you, Sir—respect for the 
past, and aspirations for the future—the spirit of conservatism, and the 
spirit of liberty—of powerful traditions, and of great hopes ;—for such 
is the problem of our times. It is a problem whose solution is as in- 
dispensable to one who has the feelings of a Frenchman as it is to the 
salvation of French society ; and, notwithstanding your opinion, Sir, and 
notwithstanding the contradiction such an assertion may meet in France 
and in this hall, the human intellect itself is at present exposed to se 
rious risk among us—the seriousrisk of degradation; and, like society 
itself, it has need of being elevated and saved.” 
Many persons will doubt the right of the Academy to appropriate so 
much honour to itself. Whatever it may have been in political bear- 
ing, it has frequently exhibited singular narrow-mindedness in the 
choice of its literary associates. Berryer the great Legitimist advocate, 
and Alfred de Musset the charming romance writer, have just been 
elected members. This fact, however, is not instanced as a case in point. 





NOVELTIES. 
A New Hamuer.—One of the London critics thus speaks of a first 
appearance at the Haymarket Theatre. 


I always feel tenderly towards déjutants, and watch their perform- 
ances with a different eye to those of old stagers. If I do not let my 
tenderness issue in eulogies such as I read elsewhere, it is, I suppose, 
that my brother critics are more tender, or less fastidious. I cannot 
help my opinions; if they seem severe, [ am assured hy my own con- 
science that their severity is tempered in expression by a predetermina- 
tion to do my office as kindly as Ican. True, that kindness is strangely 
interpreted sometimes! 

If Mr. Barry Sullivan is t» get but cold praise from me, it is because 
his Ham/et was so very feeble, though less offensive than many of more 
pretensions. It was a mere reading of the part, and that reading 
elaborated, rather than elaborate. Steering clear ofall the detonating 
violence of Charles Kean, he misses the settled gloom and overshadow- 
ing melancholy which make the first act of Charles Kean’s Ham/et so 
fine; his sorrow is lackadaisical, womanish, and unreal. The quiet- 
ness with which he plays the part is highly commendable, and shows a 
fine ambition. It is surely a considerable merit that of not ranting! 
But il y a fagot et fagot, as Moliére says—there is quietness and quiet- 
ness: if it be more difficult for the actor to produce his effects quietly, 
it is because he must then rely upon intelligence and emotion, instead 
of lungs and gesticulation; but quietness without those is simply nega- 
tive. Mr. Barry Sullivan's personation of the part is not Shaksperian 
in its broad outlines, nor is it felicitous in its details. He does not 

nt to us a picture of the sceptical prince, suddenly smitten by a 
grief which becomes a calamity so great as to overwhelm his reason, 
and drive him into insanity. We undergo none of those emotions 
which such a picture of psychological evolution ought to produce—we 
see nothing of what is passing in Ham/et’s mind to explain his acts. 
Mr. Sullivan read the part with fair intelligence (though he should 
not say Nemean), and played it with what may be called propriety ; 
but the passion aad the subtlety of the part are both beyond him His 
gestures are graceful, but of a sort of Keepsake grace Indeed, the 
phrase, a Keepsake Hamlet, would vividly express my view of his per- 
formance. What the engravings in Annuals are to fine pictures, or to 
Nature, that is his Hamlet to fine Ham/ets, or Shakspeare. His ap- 
pearance is prepossessing ; and being young and ambitious, he may 
yet create a name for himself. We shall see him, however, in a new 
gms soon, and then, when not oppressed by the weight of Shaksreare, 

e will have a chance of showing us his quality. 2 


A New Lire-Boar —On Wednesday a new life-boat, built after the 
models of Mr. James Peake, of Woolwich, assistant master shipwright 
in her Majesty’s dockyard, was exhibited off the Chain Pier, Brighton. 

Some twelve months or more ago advertisements were published 
throughout the kingdom, offering 100 guineas on the part of the Duke 
of Northumberland for the best model of a life boat, and pointing out 
as the three principal defects of existing life-boats the want of self- 
righting power, inability to free themselves from water, and a heavi- 

sness which prevented their being transported along the beach. No 
less than 280 models and plans were in consequence sent to Somerset 
House, and the committee to whom the matter had been referred then 

ted out two essential qualifications in the prize life- boat—namely, 


veys, and the neglect of these products in former times is held to be 
sufficiently explained by the easy gains of sugar cultivation. In Ja- 
maica, gold, silver, plumbum, antimony, iron, coal, and copper have 
been asserted to be extensively diffused, and with regard to the quan- 
tity and quality of the latter the evidence seems to warrant good ex- 
pectations. St Domingo has areputation for gold, silver, copper, quick- 
silver, tin, platina, iron, and coal; British Guiana for gold and copper; 
and Trinidad for various metals, including one of an apparently com- 
posite character, resembling silver, but more ductile. Grenada, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, St. Kitt’s, &c., it is like- 
wise urged, all present geological features which invite a careful ex- 
ploration. By way of commencement, however, the proposal is to work 
a copper mine on the island of Virgin Gorda, which was opened some 
time back at an alleged outlay of £40000, but was then brought toa 
pause by the proprietors having gone beyond their capital. It is said, 
nevertheless, that the results arrived at were conclusive as to the yield 
thenceforth to be obtained, and the proprietors now cede it upon the con- 
dition of a division of profits, while it is estimated £5,000 will be suffi- 
cient to bring it into operation within three months. The moderate 
outlay thus contemplated renders the experiment an interesting one. 
Should any success be attained, it will promote a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the surrounding localities, and the impression that there is 
a wide field for mining industry in these regions is so general, that it 
will continue to prevail until its correctness shall have been tested by 
unequivocal experience. 


A New Cuvs or Lonpon Wirs.—Worthy, perhaps, of a passing 
mention in the literary gossip of the day, is the foundation of a new 
club, which may end, as so many before it have ended, in utter insig- 
nificance, but which may also growintoacelebrity, and have a history 
of itsown. Wealludeto the Fielding Club, the members of which, 
limited to fifty, are drawn from various classes,—authors, artists, 
guardsmen, lawyers, actors, M.P.’s, noblemen, and ‘*‘clubable men,” 
as Johnson called Goldsmith. Like the old clubs of Johnson’s day, this 
is meant only as a meeting of wits. A weekly dinner and an evening 
lounge comprise, we believe, the whole of its objects: it is for those 
who like wit combats, not for bachelors in want of a luxurious home. 





EMPLOYMENT oF INDIARUBBER.—An ingenious discovery, by which 
indiarubber and gutta percha are rendered applicable to the formation 
of artificial features, and to the covering of artificial limbs, has been 
made by Mr. F. Gray, of Cork street, London. By this discovery the 
necessity of what is called the Taliacotian operation, in supplying the 
place of a lost nose to the face, is removed, for that feature can be 
formed, and, as it were, grafted on the integuments in such a manner 
as closely to resemble nature. The human ear can also be closely imi- 
tated by the substance produced by the mixture of the gums of which 
indiarubber and gutta percha are constituted. In respect to artificial 
hands, the material of which they are formed can be covered with this 
substance, which perfectly resembles the natural skin and is almost 
equally flexible. So complete is the deception, that, without the closest 
inspection, it is nearly impossible to discover that art bas superseded 
nature. This invention is among those which prove the great variety 
of uses to which the materials employed in it can be applied. 





THE GRAND EXPLANATION. 


THe PREMIER 
Normanby said, Turgot said Walewski said he said— 
I mean the noble Lord said—more than we said, 
So I said, did he say what certainly he said—as they said? 
Then he to what I said, after some three or four days’ delay, said, 
That as to what I said they said he said, he had said so and so; 
Whereupon I said, that after what he said we couldn’t get on; and he 
had better go. 
° Tue Ex-Foreicn SECRETARY. 
With regard to what I said; at least, according to what they have said 
To my noble—friend—as he said—’tis possible I may have said 
Something of that nature, perhaps, I in reply said, 
As soon as I had time; but they had not said quite what I said. 
Besides, I said, what I said, as aforesaid, 
He said as well, and they said, and many more said ; 
And what I said, as he said, and they said, I had a right to say, if I 
chose. 
And, after all’s said and done, it is I who have kept you from blows.— 
Purch. 





A Pause In THE ORLt¥ANS ConriscaTion.—A Paris letter of the 
14th ult. gives the following particulars. 


A portion of the property belonging to the heirs of the late King 
Louis Philippe was put up to sale yesterday in the Civil Tribunal of 
First Instance of the department of the Seine, with all the formalities 
required by the law. The property was composed of three lots, namely 
—what is known as the Pavillon de Wurtemburg and its dependen- 








that it should be a good rowing boat, and that it should . 
off a beach whenever the sea would aliow poe ‘ly agg hy te to get 


cies ; a house, situate at Nevilly ; and an orchard appertaining to the 
great park of Neuilly, all dependencies of the domain of Neuilly. The 


——— 





first was sold for 95.050f , exclusive of charges; the second, 9,000¢ . 
and the third, 7,050. The sale attracted a considerable number 
ersons. no doubt in consequence of the decree of confiscation of ¢}, 
23d of January. It may be right, however, to observe, that the sale 
of yesterday was without reference, and it may be said, notwithstand. 
ing that decree; and the fact of its not having been arrested by the 
law officers of the Government in consequence of that degree hag ay. 
peared strange, and in fact inexplicable to the friends of the Pringeg 
of the Orleans family. The sale was decided om before the decree ip 
question—indeed, in virtue of an order of the Tribunal of First In. 
stance of this department, bearing date the 12th of April, 1851, the 
23d of July of the same year, and at the request of the heirs of Louis 
Philippe; and it would appear as if the execution of that order took 
place in order to try whether the decree of confis:ation would be at. 
tempted to be carried out by the Government. No opposition, how. 
ever, appeared, though the sale had been previously made known, ang 
the Procureur of the Republic was present. It is not, however, believed 
by the friends of the Orleans family that the absence of interference on 
tke part of the Government is any indication that the wrong committed 
by that decree is intended to be remedied by its repeal; but they de. 
clare they believe themselves unable to explain the fact of nothing 
having been done or said to put a stop to the proceeding. TI also learg 
that the orders for carrying the decree into execution have not yet 
been transmitted by the proper officer to the party charzel with the 

management of the property. 





Tue Ricuts or Rarpway Companies.—A curious case was lately 
tried in London, before Lord Campbell and a Special Jury, wherein it 
seems that a limit was put upon the power of the above named Corpo- 
rate bodies It is thus reported. 

BOSTICK V. THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Watson, and another gentleman were counsel 
for the plaintiff; and the Attorney-General, Mr. Edwin James, and 
Mr. Grove for the defendants. 

The plaintiff was alady who possessed property adjoining Brudyard- 
lake, in Staffordshire, and she had an interest in about 80 acres of the 
soil of the lake. The different proprietors of property adjoining thig 
lake had the privilege of using the lake for pleasure-boats and for other 
purposes, except using the same for boats or vessels for conveying pas- 
sengers. The defendants became the purchasers from the Trent and 
Mersey Navigation of their interest in the lake. Advertisements ap- 
peared in the different papers stating that on Easter Monday there 
would be a féfe and other sports on the lake, and that the railway com- 
pany would run cheap trains to the lake during that day, and the con- 
sequence was that between 10,000 and 20,000 persons assembled there ; 
great noise was made, cannon were fired, and all sorts of amusements 
took place upon the lake and upon the adjoining property. On Whit- 
Monday there was another féte, attended with similar noises and an- 
noyances, ond great damage was done to the plaintiff's plantations ; the 
people broke the trees, and went all over the neighbourhood. The 
plaintiff went out and told them there was no public way; she was told 
to mind her own business. They used very coarse expressions, and 
conducted themselves in a very riotous and objectionable manner. — 
The people in the boats shouted and made all kinds of noises, and alto- 
gether interfered very much with the comforts of her house. In conse- 
quence of the advertisements a letter was written to Vr. Ricardo on 
the subject; it was not answered. One or two other letters were writ- 
ten, and then Mr. Ricardo answered that he had only done that which 
he had a right to do. 

For the company it was contended that they had the right to have 
their boats on this lake and to give these fétes ; and it was urged that 
it was rather a hard measure for this lady to attack this company be- 
cause they had once or twice a year devised a mode of giving happiness 
and enjoyment to a class of persons who seldom had any iutermission 
to their toil. Supposing they had a target erected on their own land, 
and had rifle-shooting, of which they had heard so much lately, was 
the proprietor of some land adjoining another part of the lake to pre- 
vent all this? There could not be a question that the company had a 
right to have boat-races and a steam-vessel on the lake. It had been 
said that the fishery was injured, that the fish did not bite so readily 
for @ day or two, and did not enter the nets, and the jury was asked to 
believe that immediately the Vice-Chancellor had issued an injuction 
the fish rushed to the bait and filled the nets. Was anything so pre- 
posterous? No doubt the right of property was to be protected, but 
were persons to be so selfish and sochurlish as to bring actions because 
a few persons were thus enjoying themselves ? 

Lord Campbell, in summing up, said God forbid that the innocent 
amusements of the people should be restricted. He wished more and 
more that the Legislature should encourage those amusements ; but 
whether a railway company were to depart from their original object 
of conveying persons from one point to another, and, for the purpose of 
increasing their dividends, resorting to such modes as those described, 
was another question. It could not be endured in this country that 
railway companies were to create amusements which were to be a nui- 
sance to the neighbourhood. It was for the jury to say whether or 
not this was a nuisance. 

The Jury at once returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The case was before tried at Chester, and the jury would not give a 
verdict. 





THe MAHOMMEDANS AND THE CHRISTIANS AT JERUSALEM.—The 
Paris Journal des Débats has thus announced the settlement of certain 
long pending difficulties. 


“After long and frequently interrupted negotiations, the question 
of the Holy Places has been, by the energy, activity, and skill of M. 
de Lavalette, brought to a conclusion. The solution is as favourable 
as possible; it is not contrary to the spirit of existing treaties. and is 
rather to the advantage of France, as the protectress of Catholicism in 
the east. The state of possession, according to the terms of the treaty 
of 1740, and Article 33 of the Capitulations, was, and has remained, 
the basis of the negotiation. All the rights of France, founded on 
these two documents, are fully and explicitly reserved. The Porte 
leaves in statu quo the claims of the Fathers of the Holy Land relative 
to the holy grotto purchased by them, and which they claim as their 
property. It engages to give upto the Latin monks the keys of the 
Church of Bethlehem, and it admits their right to perform their reli- 
gious ceremonies in the Church of the Virgin. The Porte also engages 
to restore the star of the Holy Sepulchre, which was removed six or 
seven years 9go, and that within a fixed day. The monks at Jerusa~ 
lem are authorised to repair some of their establishments, and to pur- 
chase land for the enlargement of others—a favour which they have 
for many years been solicitingin vain. Lastly, for all the places claim- 
ed by the Latin monks, there is granted to them a participation in com- 
mon, that is to say, the power of performing the ceremonies of the Ca- 
tholic church, with the exception of one alone—the tomb of the Nati- 
vity. This is, as may be seen, far from the absolute status quo claimed 
by the Emperor of Russia. The affair of the assassination of Father 
Basile, of Antioch, still occupies the attention of the authorities at Con- 
stantinople. The accused and the witnesses have arrived; M. de Les- 
seps, the French Consul at Aleppo, is also in the Turkish capital, and 
the ridiculous judgment pronounced by the Municipal Council of An- 
tioch is to be revised by the Grand Council. M. de Lesseps has, it is 
said, in his hands several important documents, which establish in the 
clearest manner the culpability of Emmer-Effendi. Itis probable that 
this affair will be shortly brought before the Council, and we hope, as 
much for the interest of the Porte as for that of justice and the secu- 
rity of our missionaries, that this crime will not remain unpunished.” 


We are sorry to add, from later accounts, that the Sultan has refused 
to ratify the treaty. 





A Fieer or MercHANTMEN.—For nearly a fortnight past, owing 
to the prevalence of strong gales or adverse winds, the number of ships 
windbound in the Mersey has been greater than ever before remember- 
ed. The wind having shifted on Tuesday afternoon, the 10th inst., to 
the south, the most active preparations commenced for the departure of 
& numerous fleet of merchantmen, bound to all climes and quarters of 
the globe. During the evening tide of Tuesday and the morning tide 
of Wednesday no less than 88 ships for foreign ports left the Mersey, 
and in the afternoon a considerable additional number, independently 
of hundreds of coasting vessels, of which no account is taken. The ®p- 


pearance of the port of Liverpool throughout the whole of yesterday 
was very animating. A beautiful mild, sunshiny day, hundreds of 
well-dressed persons of both sexes on the shores of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the river crowded with ships, many of them in tow of steamers, 
and the bustle and activity at all the docks, formed a scene of more 
than five miles in extent such as has rarely, if ever. been witnessed in 





any seaportin the empire. One of the most remarkable and unusual 
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connected with the sailing of this unprecedented num 
te, thet not a single inwardbound ship entered the port dur- 
Samvue Provr.—Last week, we mentioned the death of 
The subjoined tribute to his memory does him 


circumstan 
of vessels 18, 
ing the day. 

Tue LATE ! 
this excellent artist. 
po more than justice. 

Mr. Prout was long and pop 
may be said to have originate 





ularly known by a class of Art which he 
d—and to the influence of his example 
a pe ascribed the distinctive character and the successes of our a 
mn * school of painters of architectural subjects. Born at Plymout 
= the year 1784, like his fellow townsmen who have distinguished 
oe in Art, he owes little to the patronage of his native town, 
oa their share in the praise which he ultimately commanded may 
ted to them as encouragement. In the metropolis, we believe 
er first patron was Mr. Palser, the printseller, who at that time 
that the Westminster Bridge Road; this person used to take all his 
lived vasieut drawings at low prices, and had a ready sale for them. 
vere Palser removed afterwards to the corner of Water Lane, 
, vee Street and Mr. Prout had arrived at distinction, the latter never 
ae rateful mention of the advanteges he had derived from the 
pot sees and transactions of the time. He early gained the notice 
oe te Mr Ackerman; and the many drawing books for learners, 
of the sn ints which he undertook for that gentleman, soon gave 
and othe Fe his name. His transcripts of Gothic architecture at home 
Curren ty caeous now to commend :—and when the allied armies had 
ae wr ale to venture to the Continent, Mr Prout was among the 
made os of the English to travel there. His love of the picturesque 
oar he shed amid the new and remarkable combinations of form which 
= c eye at Nurnberg and in many of the adjacent cities. He was 
met mgt first English artists to add to what had been already made 
oar at Venice by Canaletto. The annual Exhibitions of the Society 
koich he belonged have testified to the skill and earnestness of eye 
pad pow and hand employed on these to the last. Nor thust it be for- 
otten that he wes among the first when Senefelder’s newly-discovered 
ocess was imported into this country to try his hand at it. The powers 
of theart of Lithography—though its processes may have been improved 
and amplified amongst us since—were never better exhibited than in 
Mr. Prout’s broad and vigorous touch. The Landscape Annual is 
another record of his powers. Other books of the class testify to his 
unwearied industry and graphic skill. For many years suffering from 
ill-health, Mr. Prout, in convalescent intervals, laboured cheerfully at 
the voeation which be had so illustrated in better times. He has been 
gathered to his fathers full of honour and credit—from a life in which 
he bas filled the relations of a good member of society and an excel- 
lent artist. —Atheneum, 
DREADFUL FLoops 1n THE NoxrtH or ENGLAND —A t rrible cala- 
mity has just occurred at Holmfirth, a large manufacturing village a 
few miles from Huddersfield. Several of the factories inthe place are 
supplied with water from reservoirs in the elevated parts of the locali- 
ty. The rain during the past few days had fallen heavily, and caused 
such an extraordinary pressure of water, that the Bilberry reservoir 
gave way, and at two o'clock on Thursday morning burst its banks, and 
caused most appalling devastation and loss of life. The immense body 
of water, which is described as being ninety feet deep and 300 feet wide, 
rushed with fearful force and impetuosity upon the village, and swept 
away in its resistless course whole rows of houses, hurrying tie sleep 
ing inmates into eternity. Not only houses, but ee and milis 
were swept away by the mighty rush of water, and the streets were 
blocked with nis Ae of buildings, wool, casks of oil, the bodies of the 
dead, &. By four o’clock in the morning the water had so far subsi- 
ded that preparations were commenced for recovering the dead, and at 
seven o’clock, a.m., sixty lifeless bodies had been taken up. In one 
row of houses swept down there were fifty-four persons — Examiner, 
Tth ult. The total loss of life is estimated at one hundred persons — 
The property destroyed is valued at more than half.a-million sterling. 
Disastrous floods in other parts of the North are recorded in the jour- 
nals before us. 
Twice ** Sory.”—The following anecdote, current in social circles, 
has not, we believe, yet found its way into print.—On the evening of 
Monday week, whilst an audience closely packed in Niblo’s Theatre 
Was awaiting the commencement of Mr. Webster’s address, the notice 
Packs viele pene was drawn to a very venerable personage, who was 
onducted down the centre of the parquet to a seat reserved for him. 
His very advanced age, and the ainatans with which he was treated, 
fastened attention upon him, and caused a general buzz of enquiry 
and speculation. A gentleman, whom we willcall Mr B., having two 
cases anaes his charge, was naturally desirous of ascertaining for them 
who the stranger might be. Casting his eye round, therefore, for 
some one likely to satisfy his settee, it lighted on a demure and 
apparently well-bred man, to whom, leaning over, he addressed the 
question, ** Can you tell me, Sir, who the old gentleman is ?”—** Gene- 
ral Washington, I believe,” was the quiet reply, delivered without 
movement of a muscle of the face Mr. B. felt that he was * sold,” but 
recovering himself for a rejoinder, he courteously hinted that perhaps 
his informant might himself require some information in the course of 
the evening. ‘‘] rather think not!” was the simple remark, with which 
the colloquy ended. Mr. B. appreciated the humour of the thing, 
laughed in his sleeve, and now makes a pleasant story out of it. 














AnoTHER Desrrective Rirte.—An American of the name of Jones 
has invented a rifle which fires 25 distinct shots with one loading. The 
rifle has the appearanc® of the ordinary double-barrelled gun, with the 
exception that the barrels are placed one above the other, and tne 
lower barrel is rather shorter than the upper. In the lower barrel are 
placed 25 bullets of a conical shape each about an inch in length. The 
upper part of these bullets is charged with powder, and, by a slight 
Movement of a small lever, they are brought into the upper barrel 
one after the other as the previous one is discharged from it In the 
stock there isa small box for holding a number of detonating pills, 
quite on the homceopathic principle, which one by one fall under the 
hammer of the trigger, and do the duty of the ordinary copper eaps. 
On Monday week the operator discharged his gun 24 times in about a 
minute, and said thathe could load and reload his gun and fire it 125 
times in less than five minutes. The gun is under the consideration of 
the Board of Ordnance. 


Lorp Brovcnam's Opricat Lecture.—His Lordship, during his 
brief sojourn in Paris, on his way frou Cannes to London, where he 
arrives— Punch is happy to say—full of southern sunlight, gave a lec- 
ture upon Optics, to the delight and admiration of the French Academy. 
After all, we may say of Brougham as Peel said of Palmerston—* we 
are all proud of him.” Nevertheless, his Lordship’s sense of fun——not 
that Punch complains of it; no, no! he leaves that to the over grave 
= consequently over-foolish-—will get the better of the scientific 

‘gislator. It was very proper that Lord Brougham should give his 

‘cture on Optics; but why--why, at such atime, did he propose to 
give-—what he called ** The greatest Optical Illusion that ever visited 

rage ”——and then, followed up his promise by producing a phan. 

a of Louis Napoleon in the cocked hat, redingote, and boots of his 

” &: We ought to feel at once happy and lucky that our own Brou- 

84am is safe in London, and not on his way to Cayenne. —Punch. 
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Curious Booxs —A portion of the singular library formed 
of the notorious Lord L>vat was sold recently by Messers. 
menti d Wilkinson, of Wellington-street. Among others may be 
of ee Caxton’s ‘ Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry,” one of the rarest 
bein Productions, and of which it is said three copies only exist, two 
“ay be the British Museum, which sold for 55/. 103. The works of 
Poem t hson, a copy of particular interest, having an unpublished 
handy, .26 lines on the nuptials of the Earl of Somerset, entirely in the 
helen ne of the author, produced 14/.; “I. (R_) Nova Britannia, 
“Colne most excellent Fruites by planting in Virginia,” 10/. 10s. ; 
91. « — Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” a fine copy of the first edition, 
‘ peo 8‘ Defence of the Sacrament,” 5/. 5s. ; ** The Gospels of 
ary,” pod Evangelists’’ J. Daye, 1571, 6/. 15s.; ** The Sarum Brevi 
The col} . 10s. ; Calvin's ** Catechism,” with Prayerbook of 1565, 10/. 5s. 
merien, and: also contained some curious fucetie, works relating to 
history. » 4nd some interesting tracts relating to Scotland and English 
mane ovERY or Gop 1n Sxye.—This is a startling announcement to 
men on nes do so on the authority of the following note from a gentle 
30, 1852 cx veracity we place perfect reliance :—‘*——, January 
St present. he people of Skye are in the greatest state of excitement 
river &t » & gold mine having been discovered on the banks of the 
enschol, in Waternish. A travelling tinker of the name of 
the gold intorings. 1 have not seen any 
om the description given by those who have seen the 


tewart has ¢ 
of it myoclf, we some of the 


and you may insert it. Samples of the metal have beeu seat to Edin- 
burgh.”—Inverness Courier.--A correspondent of the North British 
Mau, in reference to the above reports which have appeared of late in 
the papers, proposes that a searching party be got up immediately, or 
as soon as possible, to seek the precious metal. 





CompaRATIVE MorTaxiry.—Glasgow occupies a medium place 
among the great towns of Britain in point of healthfulness. Qur mor- 
tality is greater than that of London and Birmingham, but less than 
that of Manchester and Liverpool. The proportion of deaths during the 
last year, including the still-born, was 1 in 33.5 of the population.— 
The proportion of all England is 1 inabout 45; but the deaths in Liver- 
pool rise as high as 1 in 29, and in Manchester as 1 in 30. The mor- 
tality of Glasgow, therefore, is not near so much below that of the un- 
healthiest towns as it is above the average mortality of all England. 





A Mysrery Sotvev.—At a pow- wow of Indians, on Columbia River, 
the subject of white women’s ** bustles” was discussed by chiefs, squaws, 
and medicine men. One squaw took a bag of feathers, tied it behind 
her, and imitated the way in which the pale-face women walk with 
them on. A warrior guessed it was tocatch insects. Another thought 
it had something to do with the perspiration. ‘ At last the old doc- 
tor—the medicine man—from whose decision there is no appeal, gave 
the signal for silence, and then said, that the white women did not 
have so good forms ~s the Indian women, and that the white men were 
very fond of good forms, and the white women wore these bags to make 
the white men think they were well formed. He then sat down amid 
repeated grunts.”— Home Journal. 





Uprigur Laveuinc.—Rather a less galvanic spasm than usual, in 
the way of a New Eng'and joke, was started in a late paragraph, de- 
scribing the concert of the returned Ossian (Dodge) at Newburyport. 
The writer states that the hall was so packed that the audience had to 
do their laughing perpendicularly—lateral extension, by smiles, or 
shaking sides, being quite out of the question. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 171. By H. R. A., of West Point. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 170. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROAD 4 AY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred voiumes bave been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catelogue, i cluding much of the better literature « fithe 
day and many slanoard works, in various languages. The Reading News are 
promptly supplied wiih the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and Ameriea, 
and offer en agreea! le resort through the day and evening. 

Access to the privileges of the establisiment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be iutroduced by Subscribers, 








ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Elegant edition, with a splendid portrait. Price $i. Isaac Taylors Ele« 
ments of Thought.to maich, 75cents. Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $*. Just pub- 
lished. by remitting, the books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any part of the 
United States or Canaca. 7 


fev7—t. W. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton-st., New- York. 





MISS SEWELL'S NEW WORR. 
D. APPLETON & CO, PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR; for the Children of a Village 


Schooi,; by the Author of * Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude?’ &c., &e., &e.; in three parts. 
Part Il. From Ostend to the Lake of Constence, now ready. Price 25 cents—paper cover. 
This new work by the popular author ot “ Amy Herbert,’ was written, as ite title pur- 
ors, for the Children of a Village School, in which the writer was personally interested. 


tis written in a simple yet beautiful style, and with the object of bringimg it within the 
comprehension of children, whose knowledge of history ard geography is too elight to 
enavie them to enter into really valuable books of travel. . 


D. & A Publish, by the same Author— 

AMY HERBERT, a Tale. |2mo. paper, 50 cents; clotn,§75 cents, 

GERTRUDE, - ed « = 

MARGAKET PERCIVAL, 2 vols. paper, $1; cloth, 75 cents, 

LANETON PAKSON AGF. 3 vols. paper, $150; cloth, $2 25. 

READINGS FUR EVE ®Y DAY IN LENT; compiled from the Works of Bp Jeremy 
Tayior. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


“ 





PROF. LATHA WS 
HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the use of Students of the 
Universities and higher classes of Schoole; by R. G. Lathum, D. F. BR S., late Pro- 
a r+ the Eoglish Language and Literature, University College, London. 1 vol 12mo. 

rice $1 25. 

The author of this work takes rank among the ablest Philologists of the age, and few | ave 
been more successful in unravelling the difficulties that involve the origin and form: |i u of 
the English tongue in connection with our early history as a people. I: is believed ‘Lv reis 
nu book before ‘he American vublic so well calculated as this to ground the Student» vf our 
Colleges and Schools in the higber criticisms of our language.. 


D. A. & Co. also publish— 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES, Ciassified and Explained, with Practical Exercises, by U. F 
Graham. Withan Introduciion, by Henry Reed. LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo_ price $1. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, containing the Pronunci:tion, 
Etymology, end Explanation of all words anthorized by eminent Writers. To whut wae 
sdded, a Vucabuilary of ihe Roots of English Words, and an Accented List of Greek, 1.»iin, 
and Scripture Proper Numes, By Alexander Reid, A. M.. Rector of the Circus Se. oo), 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. ;2mo. Price $1. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 


I. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY—The Fourth Volome-—Compribing THLE 
WORLD HERE AND THERE, or Travellers’ Notes. From the “ Household Ww ds,” 
edited by Charles Dickens, Price 25 cents. 

If. A BUCKEYE ABROAD; Or, Wanderings in Europe and in the Orient. 
S.Cox With Illustrations. i2mo.cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE; Or, the California and Oregan Trail. 
By Francis Parkman, Jun. Tuaird Edition, with Iilusirations. 12mo. cloth. 

IV. 1850-1851: SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. Edited by Geurve 
P. Putoaim. 

V. A JOURNEY TO ICELAND: And Travels in Sweden and Norway. 
from tae Germen of Ida Pfeifer. By Charlotte Fenimore Cooper 

VI. THE SHIELD: A Narrative. By Miss Cooper, author of ‘* Rural Houre,.” 

VII. QUEECHY. By the author of “ The Wide. Wide World.” 

VIIL. HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. By J.P. Kennedy. Revised, Illustrated Edi'icn, 
uniform with * Swallow Barn.” 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 408 —12} cts, 
. Irish Ballad Singers —Household Words. 
Ballad Poetry of Scotiand— Eclectic Review. 
Sport in Chinese Tarvary—United Service Magazine. 
Kengaroo Hunting—Do. 
It Runs inthe Blood—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
. Nicodemus—Christian Observer. 
. Taylors “ Wesley and Methodism,” —Spectator. 
. The Source of Light Edinburgh Philosophical Jaurnal. 
. Memoirs of Margare’ Nanay Senate maga Post. 
. O Morata—entlemen’s zine. 
. eye ice W omen—Eliza C 


s Journal, 
2. The Lost Ages Chambers’ Journal. 
. Home@opathy— Tart's Magazine. 


By suumel 


Trans «ied 





Sow youm_ one 


— 
o— 





White. Black. 
1. Kt te Q 6 ch. | Kt tks Kt. 
2. Kt tks Ktch. Q tke Kt. 
3. P tks Kt P ch. | R tks P. 
4. Rto Q.B. ch. B interposes. 
5. Riks B checkmate. 





MUSIC. 


| CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of Music, Singing and Theory,) of the Royal 

* Socie'y of Musicians, London, begs to announce his arrival in New York, (fora per- 
manency,) and is anxious to make early arrangements fur Pupils for Piano. Organ, Melo- 
deon, Sinzing,and Theory of Music. 

H.C. G. is happy to find his name is already known in New York, from the fact that 
many of his bes sones, &c. huve been republished in Americe. He alse pur; oses, as scon 
us possible, publishing bis Operas—* Hermion” and “ The Cavaliers,” and the gems of his 
Balleus for Piano Forie; also, three New Songs, composed expressly fur Mad’il+ Jenny 
wind, ana all his V -cal and Lustrumental Works. “ 

H. Creven Griffiths having had so many years exparience with M. Jullien, and the con- 
ducting the Bails ac the Pa ace, and Nobility’s Svirees in London, induces him to announce 
that his Band ¢ Griffith’s Quadriite Bana,) will be well organised and ready tor engageme ts 
in ten or twelve days, and can etate with confidence his Repertowe de Danse will be of the 
most recherchee description, so as to ensure satisfaction satist.ction, from his determination 
to enguge ouly first rate a: lists. 

i Terms and other particulars, address “ Griffith’s Quadrille Band Office, 18 City Hall 
ace. 





NEW POLEKA FOR THE PIANO FORTHE, 


'QYHE VALENTINE POLMSA, dedicated to every Lady in the United States, (elegantly 
illustrated,) composed by H. Craven Griffiths, (composer of the Operas of * Hermion” 
and © The Cavalv rs,” )as verfurmed with nightiy success in New York. Price 25 cents nett 
To be had of Gould & Berry, Schuberth & Co., Venderbeck, and every Music Publisher in 
New York, 
In Press, seveaal New Vocal and Instrumental Works. 


RESIDENT GOVEXNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first cluss engagement, Win the usuai branches of a solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can turnish must satisfactory references, Au emolument of from 500 
to 600 dollars per scholastic year wil be expecied,. 
Address Ff. . CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT PIRH ANNIHILATOR. 


HE AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now prepared to dispose 
of Terrivorial Kighs fur States and Counties, and to reocive orders for Machines and 
Charges. 
rhe Annibilators now mace by the Company are equal in every respect to the English, 
being made under the direction of Mr. CHILLIPS timself, 
The Machiaes vary in size. and numbered from | to 5—the price varying from $10 to $25. 
Orders received. and any further information given at the office of the Company, No. 4, 
Warren stree:, New York. P. T. BAKRNUM, General Manager 
Feb. 28—4t. 











TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 
“THE most extraoruinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 

ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street, They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered aud idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinet nnd secluded as a caste ot their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bacianals in their Pavan ceremonies and worsbip, 

They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2 inches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 iac’ es high, and weighs 20 Ibs. 

From repeated ana careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
15 vears of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ allogeiher trom examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording com 
plete and undeniable ilus'racion of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets ot Admission, 25 cents —Chi crea ucder 10 years bait price, 


Season Tickets, $1 
Dvuors open each day from 11 until |, and from 7 until 9 o’cluck. j 


jan3—3m. 








GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the high 
est honours ia Mathem tics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtainiug a situation 
as teacher of those sciences in a College or High Scnovl. 


Keference is permit d tothe Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
and to J. B. Crerriman, Esa, Dep. Professor of Mathematics. Address, {pustage paid] vo 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post-otfice, Toronto. 


IK MARVSEL’S WORKS, 
TENTH THOUSAND (IN SIX WEEKS.) 


DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Seesons—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
SEVENTEENTIL THOUSAND. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or a Book of the Heart—By Ik. Marvel. 
2mo. Do. do., in { vol. 8vo.. With 25 Hustrations by Darley. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 
FRESH GLEANINGS; or,a New Sheaf from the ‘old Fields of Continental Enrope.— 


By la. Marvel. 1 vol. l2mo, 
THIRD TILOUSAND. 
THE BATTLE SUMMER. Beiag Transcripts from Personal Observation in Paris du- 
ring the year 1848.—Sy Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. \2ino. 
THE LORGNEDTE; or, Studies of the Towo.—By Ik. Marvel. 2vols.12mo. 








1 vol. 





HEADLEY’S NEW WORK. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


POLEON, from Marengo to Waterloo. 
Published by 


THE OLD GUARD OF NA By J. T. Headley, 
2mo. 


l vol. 12m 








metal, I have no d 


oubt that it is gold. This statement is quite correct, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-st, NewYork. 


The Twelve Black Statues—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Probability of Aueck and Means of Defeace— Examiner, 
. Progress of the Tyrany—FE-xaminer. 


With Poerry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Books. 
(@" Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1945, 
Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which ab »und in Europe 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful Itcontains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by ils immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present age. J.Q ADAMS. 


a 
aT me 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifultnstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finiah. From 
aislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he ig able to produce inetrumenis 
of the fin+st qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A lisi of prices aad 
lescriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, sirings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece 2: o 
be given and received,if not on hand. by the next arrival. Tune 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APSERIEN? 


Hs obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very diatt 
guislied member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonia! of tte 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEeESTIMONIAL.—From a T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
foes, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrani’s Efiervescent 

eitzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there ia an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the uenal concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generaily obnoxious io 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
your Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner ir which tt 
# offered to the public, give it a claim to generel notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} EORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren etreet, N. ¥ 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared end sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ey, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aiso for snie at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. i133 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 3! East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savanna). Sickles & 
a 40 Cana! et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staves, 
unes 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


ie OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BKONCHITIS,WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

Many yeers of trial, instead of impairing the public confide ice in this medicine, has won 
for itan apore ciation and aoteriety by far exceeding the most senguine expectations of ite 
friends Nothing but its intrinsic virtues atid the unmistakeable benefit con ‘erred on thon. 
sands of sufferers, couid originate and maintain the reput ton itenjovs, Whiie many infe- 
riur remedies thrust upon the community, have faiied and been discarded. tums hae gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures !oo nu; erous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud on the pablic to pretend that any one medicine will infalliblv cure— 
stil! there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost inva'iably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider ond be'ter known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the afflicted, from th log-cabin of the American peasant, to the palaces 
of Kuropean kings. Throughout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed almost 
every bamlet it coniaine, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy ex ant for diseases 
of the Throatand Luugs, and in many forei u countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most intelligent Physicians. In Grea Briain, france and Germany, where the 
medi. 2! sciences bave reached their bighest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alrys Houses, Public Ins:itutions, and in domestic 
praciice, asthe surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ ior the most dangerous 
affections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant and effec. 
tual tocure. In fact. some of the most flatering testimonials we receive have heen from 
parents who have found it efficacious in cases partica arly incidental to childhood 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by @ prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter’eiis consequeniiy can be reli¢o on as genuine without adu!teration. . 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of suck intrinsic 
superiority and worth as sheuld commend ilself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe 
speedy and effectual, whitch this has by repeated and count ess trials proved its- If to hes 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of unifurm s'renyth to afford Phy 
sicians, # LEW agent on which they can rely forthe best resulis, and the atHicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do, 7 

AMES C. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold by J 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere, 
ree LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cavt. 
James Wes'.—This Steamship will depart with ine Mails for Europ: positively on Sat- 
urday, March €th, 1852, atl2 o’clock, M.,from her berth at the fuot of Cana! street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, havirg unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer ARCTIC, will euceeed the ATLANTIC, and gail On the 20th of March) 
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| SARPER's NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 


A Franconia Story. By JacobAbdbott, With Seven Iustrations. 
of St. Petersburg. With Eight LJustrations. 


A 

A ws Toy 

hides Generationism. 

A Taste of Austrian Jails. 
Who knew best? 

My First Place. 

The Point of Honor. 
Christmas in Germany: 


Pereonal eS hes and Reminiscences.—Recollections of Childhood,—Married Poets: 
Hligabeth Barrett Bowning; Robert Browning —Incidents at the House of Wiliam 
Cobbett—A Reminiscence of the French Revoiuuon, By Mary Russell Mitford. 

The Dream of the Weary Heart. 

New Discoveries in Ghosts. 

Beet carat 

ol mbranat. s 
paw Hammond's Wedding Day. ‘ 

My Novel: or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

A Brace of Biunders by a Roving Englishman. 

Putlic Executions ta England. 

What to do in the mean time? 

The Lost Aves 

Blighted Flowers. : ee 

Monthly Record of Current Events.—An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 

rary, Artistic, and Personal Atfairs at Home and Aproad. 7 . 

Editor’s Tabie,—The Seventh Census of ihe United Siates.—Immensity of the Universe; 
Nothingness of the Material Universe; isolation of Worlds; Gloomy View of Science 

without Revelation. a 

Editor's Easy Chair.—The Hard Winter.—The Forrest Trial.—The French Usurpation.— 

President making and Morals in the Metropolis-—A Bit of Paris Life.—Legacies to Lit- 


terateurs. . 
Editoes Drawer.—Rat and Ow! Fight. Moraliziog on Climbing a greased Pole. Inquisi- 
tiveness, and an lustance thereof. Street Thoughts by aSurgeon. The Millionaire with- 
out a Sou. The Deafand Dumb Boy. Workers in Worsted. Subscribing Something. 
. Lending Umbrellas. Something about Music. The Workuouse Clock. 
Sweetsia Paris. Something about Chins, with a promise of more. — . 
AAterary Notices.—The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted.—Literary Intelligence, 
at Home and Abroad. 
A Leaf from Punch.—Signs of the Times. France is Tranquil The Road to Ruin. The 
New Parisian Street-sweeping Machine. With Three ILilustrations. 
Fashions for March. With Three Illustrations. 

The Publishers of Harper's New Monthly Magazine are happy to announce, that they 
have completed an arrangement by which they wil! receive, regularly in advance of its 
Publication in England, the see's of tue New Novel of Mr. CuaRLes DICKENs, to be 
entitled (* Bueak House, or THE East Winp.” ‘Che first numer of this work will 
be published in the April number of this Magazine, in an attractive and popular form, 
For the privilege of thus laying this new and important work of the greatest of living 
novelists before the readers of Harper's New — Magazine, in advance of its 
appearance in any other formtin the United States, the Publishers have paid the sum of 
Two Thousand Dollars. They refer to this fact simply as indicating their purpose to 

2 pO expense necessary to render their Magazine, in every respect, deserving of 
the ucperalicied success it has achieved. Mr. Dickens stands confessedly at tae head of 
living suthors, and his writings surpass those of ali others, not more in the genius they dis- 
play, and the absorbing interest by which they are marked, than in their steady and con- 
sistent devotion to the interests of morality and the great masses of the people of every 
country. They are, therefure pre eminently adapted to the special purpuse for which this 
work was established; and the Publishers hope, by the expense they have incurred, and 
ve pains they have taken to present it to their readers at the earliest pussible day, to in- 
crease still further the popularity and usefulvess of their Magazine. 

The Publishers now issue regularly Seven-Five THousaND Copies of the New Monthly 
Magazine, and it is still increasiog, rapidly and steadily, from moath to mont’. 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in 
witich it is dated. Each Number will contaia 144 octavo pages, in double columns; each 
year tus comprising n arly two thousaud pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
of the day. Every number will contain numerous Pictorial Illustrations, accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of ihe im- 
aes Socks of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 

r. 


Permse--The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Avents, or from 
tw Pubishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. ‘The Semi-annual 

vlames, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 


The Pablishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, 
aad wiil make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in ci:culating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
ment is made to them inadvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at 
any time. HARPER & BROTHERS 

New York. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


pasts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Any Bang 
iw THe Untrep Kincpom; 
Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Amy Pant oy Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Gmali parcels will be received till 9 1-24. ™m. of the day of sailing of Every STEAMER 
ve Evercore. 


Apli2. lyr. 





IROULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
ee = (or tne ae” oe a ee = . # of Credit 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe +, are issued on applica’ y 
° . SHERMAN, & CO, 


Messrs. DUNCAN, 
Payable at Bankers, New-York 





Alexandria, Cadiz, Rotterdam, 

Antwerp, Dresden, ome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. St. Petersburg, 

Baden Bader, Florence, rasbourg, 

Berne, Frankfort, Sienaa, 

Bordeaux, | Genoa, Turin, 

Boul »goe, Geneva, Toulon, 

Rremen, Gibraltar, Venice, 

Brussels, Hambuargh, Vevey. 
Vienna, 


Havre, 
Hague, Wiesbaden, 
Warsaw, 


Leghorn, 
avipsic, Zurich. janl7—tf. 





Marseilles, 
ilan, 
Moscow, 
Munich, 
Naples, 
Oporto, 
Paris, 


Cologne, Pau, 





FIRS INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAW UP CAPITAL....00...000+++0e0+200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED Funp......2£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


raw Company has fermed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Kisks, and 


GEESE Stee. DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTrenet, Deputy Chairman. 
. BARCLAY, Mortimer Livineston, Josern GaiLvarD, Jr. 
VAL PHELPS, Conrap W. Fazer, Ev. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WIitumaM 8. Wetmore, 

Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 

Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WILutaM Nicot, Chairman, 

Josera CrristopHer Ewart, JoserH Hornsey, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hull Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos, Stuart Uladsione, John Marrioit, George Grant, 
Eaward Moos, i Perwoct, Lewin Mooleg, 
Robert H n, osep pley, eorge Holt, 

ae ee Stolerfoht, é John Swaiason. 
Swinton Bou tt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WitiisM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Georce Freperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman, 


Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby, ( William Brown. M.P, 
Jobn Ranking, aw — M,. P. | f ames . Rosseter, 
Frederick Harrison mour Teulon ames Hartley, 
” Swinton Boult. "Ross D. Mangies, M. Pp 
BensaMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


~~ EB CANADA LIFR ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


us COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint, 
pak eo purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk of 
con 


‘les have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabied, from ite small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Ganada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large ex can 
by regard to — admit =, ‘ semen » » 

exact statement of its recer — ee annually publiehed by the Com and 
@rwarded to ail who may ve interes 5 4 ied 

Ofno other Life Assurance Com can it be said that it investrall its Funds in 
that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 

t ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which{and this is 
” pemary instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
jes who may alany time or unable 

A y feel disinclined, le to continue 


gabe 
at 


ompany will grant Policies payable at death fairty Sapetel Sxnive ; of 
ive 
value of such payments as they may have made, and it fu en x to purchase 
for an table consideration after five or more full premiums have been puid 
ths ef the profits realized 
a7 wegad tae in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
Po Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 


Annual | Anoual | Hf. Yearly 
Prenuiu 


i 


iit 





Hf. Yearly ; Quarter; 
Premium ' Premium 
aj;2 84 2s a 
4;019 1 6939 9 
S;ill1lwW 2 
tie S 012 10 
7;183h ol4 9 


Age. Quarterly 


Pr 7. : Premium. Premium. 
2 «6. 8. 
17 


2 
9 
16 


cmb 


20 
25 
30 
35 


= 
i 
2 
2 
2 


8] 0 12 
eantan- proposal, and ail otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 








88 King Street, Ha ailton, 9b April 1250 THOMAS}M. S1MONS Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa peli 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
annual t made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor W @ policy (the only security) be requ’ to be lodged with the society, as each 
ag Beth pager Fe td” the mE 
¢ assured cau at any time present his policy demand o Society 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8S. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hezen, Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
W. Jack. 


G 
ms W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand { Hon. ra F. Bennett, N. Stabb.’ 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


immediate payment 
known actual Cash 


J. Rawson, 
J. Thompson, 
| W. Kenunaway, 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 
A. Vigne, 


zg 
Sir A. Knight, M D, G. Fuller. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MoNnTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading 4 nciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. ‘ 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of haif the profits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


W. A. Bennett, | 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 

J. Rawson, | 
C. Tabor, 


@OLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
{ wee Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


H. Croft, 
M. C. Maher, 
J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 


J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, 5. Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
f J.J.Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Barnes. 


Halifax, N.S. 
St. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. Ff. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

L.W.G Ul, Agent, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UIPE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,008 merits, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1888. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. , 
uEW wan. , 
‘anning C. Tuck: 
Bache ativan, PD 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Eiljeh D. oem, 
. A. Grattan, H. B. M. 
William Elliott, ~ 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents 5 
cal examiners, and Annual Report A 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on fe mt meagre 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

Pe days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o cy. 

arties hereafter assured may so effecta Pelicy which will entitle them at any timeto a 

loan of one-haif the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
jamuel S. Howland, 
Willlam Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 





Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


acy. 
P Medical Examiners attend daily, at ene clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, Ali communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the worid, witha constantly increasing sale 
It, is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. it is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants ani Mechauics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For these encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of tae Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to Processor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
~~ oa . the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
ct.il—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from Lond h 
trgughon pape om on on Thursday of every week 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the sub 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York oa from London onthe btiowing Taurean’, 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 4s usual, viz: 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 


New York. London. 
Devonshire, new, Hove {Jan 8, Apl29A D 9 
Northumberiend, era” } P ug 19 Dec June 17, 


: | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 July 1, 

Southampton, new,Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 July 15, 
Vicwria, Champion| Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 3 July 29, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14 Aug. 12, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28 | May 6, Aug. 26 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11| May 20, Sept. 9 
Ame. Eagle, oane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25| June 38, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. 


Feb. 26, 
Mar. 11, 
Mar. 25, 
April 8, 
April 22, 


Oct. 7 


Sept. 23, 
experienced Davig- 
are of tbe besi descrp. 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible 2 oun 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therejor. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
. E. MORGAN, and 5708 
ALEX’R WILEY, neyseeieaaaniee 


aly 1 BARING, BRO HERS, & CO, London, 





HE ROYAL MAILST EAMER MERLIN, 
and St. Thomason Monday, 8th March, at noon. 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


rice of Passage to Bermuda...... sevcccccece 
Do WB... Ge Tim cccctcsscccesceceseneee, 

There is » regular Mail communication bet 
2 2o name Be ae ween St. Thomas and all the West India 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 


Capt. Cope, will sat! for Bermuda 


$35 
E CUNARD, 33 Broadway, 


?.3.No Letters or Mails willbe received on board the {(Merlin, except thro 
p*# Offica . rh tp Hae 








March 6 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW.” ~ 
4 Nei rad AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPAMY’S powerka sow 


“* GLASGOW,” 
wer, N. Stewart, of the Cunard steamers,) Commander, 


1962 T ons, and 40 horse 
ew York direct for ow, on Tuesday, the 9th of March Rex, 


is ns to sail from 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second do’ ’ Fity-ve do. 


nse rol heats frvitos, bt not wi wi _ 

rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which be supplied 

at moderate prices. . wneers 
Carries a surgeon. 
New York, 

August, 1351 

Intending pussengers are requested to pay no attention to reports 

but to communicate at once with the Agent, 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON , 


33 Broadway 
of the Ship being fut, 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS beiween 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, eat Hal 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. ’ 
Captains, 


Captains. 
Arabia........ eg ee 
E. Jadkirs 


Africa, ison 
E. G. Lou J. Store 


Europa.. ee 
America. seecceceeeseN, Shannon 


— Harrison 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


port. 
From 

Cambria.....00-s00e++eeBOStON...++eeeeeeeeeeeee-Wednesday..-..seeee-Mar. Sd, 1852, 
fPIC... esse eeeeeeeeeseeNOW YOrk,.seeeees-oeee Wednesday,.... .....Mar. 10th 
AMETICA. «0460. 60e0eeee+ BOBLOD,.. 0c eceeeeseeeees Wednesday........-+-Mar, 17th 
ABIB.. ce ceccerrecceceecee NOW YOPK...cccesessees WOUNCBGAY....00.+++-Mar. 24th 
Niagara,.....eeee+eeeee+BOStON.seeseeeee- oss sees WEdNOSdAY, .oe---.+-Mar, Slat 
Europa,.....+ececeseeees NOW YOK. ..cseseeeeees WEANCSUAY, .ces00.0eeApril 7th 
CANAdA. 600 0000ces00-s00+ BOSTON, ..000ceeeeeeeeees Wednesday,....cooe- April 14th 
APTICR. .ceeceeeeess eee NOW YOrk...00-..e000++ WOGNOSdBY...000+-+0eApril 2let 


Passage from New York or Boston to Lareppet— let Cavdin....++00++000-8120 
. ° . . “ 


Berthe not secured until paid “oe eeeeee eeeeeee 
reight e char, on specie beyond an amount f nal 

An experienced eurgeoa on ee SPU Serre vere 
Ali Lettersand N. ‘3 must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britis 
8. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


E. CUNARD, 
33 B 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
BETAWTIO. «coccocrscerrerece rocenceetete rene. tonnt, Wake 
PACIFIC... .esecccccscescssceccesssecceeeseseseeececcessO@pt, NYG, 
14-11 Aapeopeopeneboees tear eeeeenseeeneceeseceserenees OBDt. Luce, 
a as se seteerscccessessesesessosesresscsecscnessees apt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ...cccccccccccceccccccscccccce wnon ont Cao. Cae 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for p gers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and 220, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached te each ship 


No berthcan be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,....++.10th, 1851, 
Wednesday.... Vecember.....-..24tb, ** 
Wednesd ay....January.coeeeeeees 7th, 1852, 
Wednesday....January...-es0++-28th, “ 
Wednesday....February....eee+. Lith, 
Wednesduy.... February....-+e+.25th, 
Wednesday....March......++ee0-10th, 
Wednesday....March....00e+e++24th. 
Wednesday.. .. April..seese++ee0-7th, 
Wednesday....April...e.+++-seecd)st, 
Wednesday,...May... - 5 
Wednesday,... May... 
Wednesday.... June.... 
Wednesday... June.... 
Wednesday... June... 
Wednesday....July..+. 
Wednesday....July.... 
Wednesday.,..August, 
Wednesday....August.,.. 
Wednesday,...Septembe 
Wednesday....September 
Wednesday,,..October.. 





From New York, 


Saturday ...... December .,..20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January ......24th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....21st, ‘* 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn 
Saturday ....-.-April......+. 3rd, 
Saturday ...... April....-es.-17th, 
Saturday ......May...ssccee+ Isl, 
Saturday ......May....++.e0-15th, 
Saturday......May...ececces- 29th 
Sawrday......June.........-12th, 
Saturday ....-JUn€,...e0.- «26th, 





Bees ateanaeceraetescaerrace 





rTDecember...-25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
* ° ZDWARD. K. CO. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Li ° 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 2 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17|Franklin,... Wednesday........February 13 
Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboldt Mareh 17 
Franklin March 13) Franklin 14 
Humboldt April 10; Humboldt 
Franklin May 
Humboldt June 
Franklin July 
Humboldt July 
Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt Sept, 
Franklin Oct. 
Humboldt Nov. 20' Humboldt 
Franklin Dec. 13/#rauklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, atrength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecommee 
dations for passengers are of ine most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offerte passengers 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...sseecceeee- PIM 
From Havre or Southampton to N@w York, scoseccccsecccccccececrevcscee-f, 800 
No passage secured until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply 10, | aiMER LIVINGSTON, road way 
c Agent, 53 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre," ” 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 2i—ly 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as —_ rapes —— os of — between New York and Liverpoo! have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th o} onth 
ships to succeed each other fa the following order, vis. ‘ ware ae 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 

Isaac Webb.....++++--Cropper....eee-Mar. 1,...July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation. ...cc0e-sAllen,..csccccsccceselhsccccecs 
Yorkshire. ..-oecceeee+-SNOAPMAN.es .seeeeeelO.rcecsces 
Isaac Wright........+..Furber...+e.ee--Apr. l...Aug. L., 
WlOtlood . ccococccececENAEVOGos: ccccvcccncelloccccccccl te geek 
Montezuma.....+0+6-+De@ Courcy....cceee IG receess 16.seeeereel6 
Columbia. .....0++++++Bryer..seceeeeeeJan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Underwriter... cccocceeSiIpley. ...rccocccce ellecccsscccllecccsecell| es 
Manhattan,....++++0++Hackstaff....ceccsecslGsccscoee 1Ge oe v0ne18 
New York....+.00++. Briggs...00+0+-Feb 1,....June | ...-Uct I 
Weat Point. ..cccccec Alem. sccocccccsrcesdliccscccsccllocce cooclll. A «226 ae 
Fidelia......+0+-ceeee PeabOdy.sseceeesseelG.sceeer ee Gseerreeeel6}.-Apr 1... Aug ]...Dee 2 

These tee are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and @e 
— a pay ee Ay all that can be desired in point of sud 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of ihe best kind. Pune 
tuality io the days of sailing will be strict) adhered wg 7 

Price of passage to Liverpool. 
bed hed to New York..s..cescssesseees 80 
Agente for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
out shine Nianhattn Neg eda me os Liverpool. 
Ageuts for ships Manhattan, Mentezum: gaac Wrigh b shire, Fide 
Isaac Webb, and New York. TEM, Calpain, Neate sa 
UE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. F 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on th® 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 


8T. DENIS $i Aaya occeccees OK J . 





8) Franklin © ee 
5| Humboldt 
3 Franklin 
3: | Humboldt 
22 Franklin 
25| Humboldt 
23| Franklin 


eens 
eee seee 
seee eeee 
sees seee 
sees sees 
tees eens 
eee sees 


Dec, 
Jan. 


SRENB-nawohk 





From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6A 


soceee ool +e 








Follansbee, master. Ist May... ....ececcess 16th June 


lst S 
8T. NICHOLAS, ‘i + eoretedeetpag 


Bragdon, master. BOS SURO, cccconecces eo July, 
ES COCtOREE. concseeceee 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist en eeccccccces ae 
Conn, masier. Pit ely ween ovecees 
Ist N 
WILLIAM TELL, new. it Apron 8 A teets 
Willard, master. fit August....... 
lat December... . + 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all 
— ed a of earners 
6. e price o 100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods seat to the subscribers will be orwarded free a cneeme butthose acmallp 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agee 
161 a, 
———y 


requisit 
and commanded by men of capetent te ie 


Que 4 
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